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ON THE COVER: Patrol- 
ling the cease-fire line in 
Kashmir or investigating 
reports of violations, 
United Nations military 
observers such as these 
travel by jeep, on foot, 
and ride ponies or moun- 
tain camels, sometimes 
% taking four days to cover 
ten miles. One of the ob- 
servers here, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. H. Angle, of 
Canada (right) — later 
Brigadier and Chief Ob- 
server—was killed in an 
“ airplane crash on a flight 
between New Delhi and 
Srinagar. The other is 
Lieutenant Warren Wil- 
kie, of the United States. 
The vital work of the 
« observers in Kashmir as 
well as with other United 
Nations missions is de- 
scribed on pages 434-438. 
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NDIA, whose resolution proposing terms for settlement 
of the Korean prisoner-of-war issue was adopted by 
the General Assembly last December, will provide the 
Chairman and executive agent of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission taking custody of all prisoners 
who do not exercise their right to be repatriated, 
the agreement signed at Pan Mun Jom on June 8 
provides. The other members of the Commission named 
in the agreement, which it is hoped removed the last 
obstacle to an armistice halting three years of bitter fight- 
ing, are Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The Commission will take custody of the prisoners 
and supervise explanations by representatives of their 
home countries of rights to repatriation. 

The question of prisoners who have not exercised their 
right to repatriation will be submitted to a political con- 
ference, custody of the prisoners meanwhile being main- 
tained by the Commission in Korea. If no other disposi- 
tion is made of them by the conference, they will be 
released to civilian status. If they choose to go to neutral 
nations they will be assisted by the Commission and the 
Red Cross Society of India. If, after release to civilian 
status, former prisonerc decide to return home, local 
authorities will be responsible for assisting them. 

Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary-General, said on 
his return to Headquarters on June 9 that he was happy 
to see the “favorable developments in Korea which, 
indeed, represent a very great step forward, Of course, 
we musn’t forget that a lot still has to 
be done and very much activity will 
have to go on in the United Nations in the weeks and 
months to come. All the same, what has been achieved 
is great and grand and very encouraging, I think, for 
the future.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold, who had been attending United 
Nations meetings in Geneva and who was present at the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II, on June 2 sent a 
cable of congratulations to Colonel H. C. J. Hunt, leader 
of the first expedition to reach the summit of Mount 
Everest, in Nepal. The United Nations flag was hoisted 
on the cloud-swirled peak along with those of Great 
Britain, Nepal and India. 

“As Secretary-General of the United Nations whose 
flag you have brought to heights hitherto unattainable, I 
congratulate you and your colleagues on the magnificent 
achievement of your expedition,” the cable read. “Your 
well-deserved success is a climax to the co-operation and 
effort of men from many nations now and in the past 
years. The Everest team shows that determination, backed 
by leadership, perseverance, and courage, can succeed. 
By your act you have given our United Nations flag a 
new glory.” 


Korea 


Secretary-General 





At Headquarters between May 26 and June 9, the 
period under review: The Main Committee of the United 
Nations Opium Conference, on June 4, completed its 
consideration of the principles of the draft protocol for 
regulating the production of opium, a task which it began 
a month before. Meanwhile, a drafting committee of 
the Conference has been compiling the actual wording 
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of the protocol to be submitted for the approval of the 
Conterence as a whole. The report of the Special Com- 

: mittee on Measures to Limit the Duration of 
Committees Reoular Sessions of the General Assembly 
is expected to be ready by the middle of June; that of 
the Special Committee on the Admission of New Mem- 
bers must be circulated to Member states not later than 
July 15. 


Are more children attending school in the remote 
villages of New Guinea. . . ? Is the phosphate miner on 
tiny Nauru island receiving an adequate wage, and the 
child at Rabaul getting enough to eat. . . ? Are the people 
of the Marshalls and Carolines ready 
and able to play a fuller role in the 
management of their own affairs. . . ? These and scores 
of other questions will probably be asked during the 
Trusteeship Council’s coming appraisal of the annual re- 
ports on the Trust Territories in the Pacific: Australian- 
administered New Guinea and Nauru; the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory under United States administration and 
Western Somoa under New Zealand administration. The 
reports, together with those of a visiting mission which 
recently toured the four territories, will be dealt with by 
the Council during its summer session, opening on June 
16. In addition to reports and petitions, the Council will 
consider such issues as administrative unions between 
Trust and adjacent colonial areas; the participation of 
indigenous peoples in the Council’s work; and the now 
familiar Ewe and Togoland unification problem. The 
session will last about six weeks. 

A major item to be considered by the Council is the 
annual report on Somaliland. Loss of life and destruction 
of property resulted from inter-tribal warfare in Somali- 
land last year. The most severe clashes occurred between 
the Saad and Soleiman tribes, nomads of the Mudugh 

2 : province in the Italian-administered 
Somaliland Conflicts Trust Territory, which last year suf- 
fered its worst drought in half a century, Many of the 
tribal clashes followed disputes over water holes and 
grazing rights. Somaliland petitioners, however, contended 
that the Administration did nothing to halt the conflicts 
and petitioned the United Nations on the matter. Discuss- 
ing the subject recently, the Standing Committee on 
Petitions learned that both the Saad and Soleiman tribes 
had been found “guilty of murder.” Fines were imposed, 
and several tribesmen sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment. The Administration is launching a well-digging 
program to help the tribes and their cattle, and the 
Mudugh area will receive precedence in the scheme. The 
Committee “noted” that the severe drought had led to 
unusual tension in Somaliland, and members urged the 
Administration to press on with its irrigation measures. 
The Committee’s recommendations will be embodied in 
its report to the Trusteeship Council, dealing with more 
than 120 other Somaliland petitions which it has consid- 
ered in the last two weeks. The Council will then consider 
all recommendations and give final decisions. 


Trusteeship Council 


Austria, Greece, Italy, and the Philippines are still 
using funds of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. The funds, realized 
from the sale of relief supplies, are used for 
such projects as school meals, repairs to electricity 
plants, aid to displaced persons and other allied purposes 
(Continued on page 441) 
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THE CONFERENCE BUILDING at Pan Mun Jom where the armistice negotiations have been held. 


Agreement on Prisoners of War 


One of Last Issues Pre enting Armistice 


HE one remaining question which, 

for more than a year, has pre- 
vented the conclusion of an armistice 
in Korea was settled at Pan Mun Jom 
on June 8 when the negotiators for 
the United Nations Command and for 
the Chinese and North Koreans signed 
an agreement on the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. The contentious question 
had been whether all prisoners should 
be returned, by force if necessary. 

Thus, after a series of secret meet- 
ings, and barring possible complica- 
tions, the way was further cleared for 
the signing of a comprehensive armi- 
stice agreement covering all other 
points as well as those concerning 
prisoners. 

Within two months after the arm- 
istice becomes effective, both sides, 
without offering any hindrance, will 
directly repatriate and hand over in 
groups all those prisoners of war in 
their custody who insist on repatria- 
tion to the side to which they be- 
longed at the time of capture. Pan 
Mun Jom will be the exchange point. 


FIVE-MEMBER COMMISSION The new 
agreement provides for a Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission, com- 
posed of Czechoslovakia, India, Po- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland, to take 
custody of all prisoners held by both 
sides who do not exercise their right 
to be repatriated. 

The Commission will be established 
within the demilitarized zone in the 
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vicinity of Pan Mun Jom and will 
consist of one representative from 
each of the five member countries. It 
will station subordinate bodies of the 
same composition as itself at locations 
where it assumes custody of prisoners. 

Sufficient armed forces and any 
other necessary operating personnel 
will be provided exclusively by India, 
whose representative will be the um- 
pire and the Chairman and executive 
agent of the Commission. Each of 
the other four members will provide 
staff assistants in equal numbers not 
to exceed 50 each. 

The agreement provides further that 
no force or threat of force is to be 
used against prisoners. Those not di- 
rectly repatriated after the signing of 
the armistice will be released from 
the military control and custody of the 
detaining side, as soon as practicable 
and in all cases within 60 days after 
the effective date of the armistice, to 
the Commission in locations in Korea 
designated by the detaining side and 
taken over completely by the armed 
forces of India. However, the detain- 
ing side will be responsible for main- 
taining and ensuring security and 
order in the areas around such loca- 
tions. 

After taking the prisoners in cus- 
tody, the Commission will immediate- 
ly make arrangements so that, within 
90 days, the home countries may send 
representatives to explain to the pris- 
oners their rights for repatriation. The 


number of those representatives may 
not exceed seven per 1,000 prisoners 
and may not be fewer than a total of 
five. 

Explanations and interviews will 
take place in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of each member nation of 
the Commission and a representative 
of the former detaining side. Prisoners 
will have the right to apply for re- 
questioning on repatriation to a body 
consisting of a representative of each 
member nation of the Commission. 
The Commission or one of its sub- 
ordinate bodies will determine im- 
mediately by majority vote the validity 
of such an application. 


POLITICAL CONFERENCE Ninety days 
after the transfer of custody to the 
Commission, access of the national 
representatives to the prisoners will 
terminate, and the question of pris- 
oners who have not exercised their 
right to be repatriated will be sub- 
mitted to a political conference which 
has been recommended in the draft 
armistice agreement already agreed to. 
This conference will endeavor to set- 
tle the question within 30 days, during 
which the prisoners will continue to 
be in the custody of the Commission. 

At the end of the 30 days—or 120 
days after the Commission has as- 
sumed custody—it will declare the re- 
lease from prisoner-of-war status to 
civilian status of any prisoners who 
have not exercised their right to be re- 
patriated and for whom no other dis- 
position has been agreed to by the po- 
litical conference. 

If any prisoners choose to go to 
neutral nations, they will be assisted 
by the Commission and the Red Cross 
Society of India. This operation will 
be completed within 30 days, after 
which the Commission will immedi- 
ately cease its functions and declare 
its dissolution. 

If, after the dissolution of the Com- 
mission, any of the civilians relieved 
from prisoner-of-war status wish to 
return to their home countries, the 
authorities of the localities where they 
are will be responsible for assisting 
them to do so. 

The agreement on the exchange of 
prisoners of war consists of 26 para- 
graphs in eleven chapters, which in- 
clude also provisions for Indian Red 
Cross visitation, press coverage, logis- 
tical support for prisoners and for 
the Commission, publication of the 
agreement for all detained prisoners, 
movement of personnel, and proced- 
ural matters. 

This new accord on prisoners fol- 
lowed by a few weeks agreement on 
the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners, an exchange which was 
completed on May 3. The armistice 
negotiations had been resumed on 
April 26 after a recess of six and a 
half months. 
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Council to Review Progress in 


the Pacific Trust Territories 


Somaliland Report Also to be Appraised 


ONDITIONS and prospects in the 

four Trust Territories of the Pa- 
cific region will be reviewed by the 
Trusteeship Council during its twelfth 
regular session, scheduled to open on 
June 16 at United Nations Headquar- 
ters. The Council will examine the 
annual administrative reports on Aus- 
tralian-administered New Guinea and 
Nauru, the Pacific Islands Trust Ter- 
ritory (Marshalls, Marianas and Caro- 
lines) under United States adminis- 
tration, and of New Zealand admin- 
istered Western Samoa. All the re- 
ports cover developments during the 
year ending June 30, 1952, while New 
Zealand has also submitted a report 


for 1951 on Western Samoa. 

In considering the reports on the 
Pacific territories, the Council will 
have before it the reports of its 1953 
Visiting Mission to those territories. 
The Mission, which returned to Head- 
quarters last month after a_ three 
months’ inspection tour of the four ter- 
ritories, has compiled its own reports 
on each of them, thereby furnishing 
the Council with an up-to-date picture 
of the latest developments in all the 
territories. 

Special Representatives from each 
of the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned will be present to answer mem- 
bers’ questions and to supplement in- 


formation submitted in the reports to 
the Council. 


SOMALILAND Before taking up the re- 
ports on the territories in the Pacific 
area, the Council will examine the 
1952 report on Somaliland, submitted 
by Italy, the Administering Authority. 
In this connection, the Council will 
take into account the report of the 
United Nations Advisory Council for 
Somaliland and representatives of the 
three states-members of this organ will 
be present during the examination. 
(The Advisory Council, established by 
the General Assembly under its res- 
olution of November 21, 1949, dealing 
with the disposal of the former Italian 
colonies, is composed of Colombia, 
Egypt and the Philippines.) 

As the Administering Authority, 
Italy will designate a Special Repre- 
sentative to be present for the exam- 
ination of the Somaliland report. 
PETITIONS A record number of peti- 
tions—nearly 400—await the Coun- 
cil’s consideration at this session. Most 


THE REEF HARBOR AT APIA, port and capital of Western Samoa. Situated on the north coast of Upulu, Apia is the commercial centre of the 
Trust Territory with a population of about 16,000. Ships are loaded by lighter with copra, cocoa and bananas—the territory’s main exports. A 
monthly passenger service is maintained between Apia and New Zealand, while many inter-island cargo vessels also call at the port. 
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VILLAGE TEACHER IN NEW GUINEA addresses a Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory. 
Behind him the assembled councillors await their turn to speak about their local problems. 


of these will already have been ex- 
amined in detail by the Standing 
Committee on Petitions, now in ses- 
sion, Whose recommendations in each 
case will be presented for the Council’s 
final action. 

The largest number of petitions has 
been submitted by people and groups 
in Somaliland. Many of these deal 
with political issues and lodge various 
complaints against the Administration. 
Other petitions emanate from the Brit- 
ish and French Cameroons, the two 
Togolands, Ruanda-Urundi and Tang- 
anyika. A few come from New 
Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory. 


TOGOLAND PROBLEM The Council will 
again give high priority to an issue first 
brought before the United Nations 
over five years ago: the Ewe and 
Togoland Unification Problem. In 
a comprehensive resolution on_ this 
question the General Assembly, at its 
seventh session, called for “a prompt, 


COUNCIL’S MEMBERS 


The present composition of the 
Trusteeship Council is as follows: Ad- 
ministering Members: Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Non- 
administering Members: China, the 
U.S.S.R., Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Syria and Thailand. 

Italy, as the Administering Author- 
ity in Somaliland, will participate in 
the Council’s session without voting 
power. 


constructive and equitable settlement” 
of the problem, taking into full ac- 
count the freely expressed wishes of 
the indigenous people concerned. The 
Assembly asked the two Administer- 
ing Authorities to reconstitute the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs on 
broader lines, appointing members by 
direct elections on the basis of univer- 
sal adult suffrage, exercised by secret 
ballot. An accelerated rate of progress 
in economic and social development 
in the two Togolands was also rec- 
ommended. The Council will now 
consider the latest developments on 
this issue, to which reference was 
made by the 1952 Visiting Mission to 
the West African Trust Territories. 
The reports of this Mission are also 
listed on the Council’s provisional 
agenda. These will probably be dis- 
cussed only cursorily, however, with 
full appraisal being postponed until 
the Council’s session next winter when 
the administrative reports on the four 
territories are due for examination. 


INDIGENOUS PARTICIPATION A number 
of questions on the provisional agenda 
stem directly from resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly at its last session. 
One of these relates to the participa- 
tion of indigenous inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories in the Council's 
work. The Assembly expressed the 
view that the object of a previous 
Council recommendation on this sub- 
ject would “be better achieved” 
through the active participation of 
indigenous persons in the local gov- 
ernments of the territories, as well as 
in the Council’s work. The Assembly 


also considered it “both desirable and 
necessary that the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the Trust Territories should 
have every opportunity of developing 
their ability to take charge in due 
course of the public affairs of their 
territories.” 

The Council will now consider what 
further steps may be taken on this 
question, 

On matters concerning oral hear- 
ings granted by the Fourth Commit- 
tee to petitioners from the French 
Cameroons and Somaliland, the As- 
sembly recommended that the Council 
should investigate the specific issues 
arising from the respective petitions. 

With regard to Somaliland peti- 
tioners the Council was asked to con- 
sider the desirability of preparing a 
special questionnaire for Somaliland 
and of despatching a separate mission 
to the territory, in view of its special 
position as a territory with a time- 
limit set for its independence (sched- 
uled for 1960). This question will 
probably be considered by the Council 
in its examination of the annual re- 
port on Somaliland. 

Another Assembly resolution con- 
cerned the question of administrative 
unions between Trust and non-self- 
governing territories — a matter of 
continuing concern to the Trusteeship 
Council during the last few years. 
The Assembly requested the Council 
to continue its regular examination 
of all such unions affecting Trust 
Territories, with special regard to the 
interests of the people of the territory 
concerned, the terms of the Charter, 
and of the Trusteeship Agreements. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Other questions on 
the 18-point provisional agenda _in- 
clude consideration of the report of 
the Council’s committee on rural eco- 
nomic development in Trust Territor- 
ies; a report by the Secretary-General 
on offers of fellowships, scholarships 
and internships by Member states for 
people from the Trust Territories; and 
another Secretariat report concerning 
the provision of information on the 
United Nations in the various terri- 
tories. 

Organizational matters complete the 
Council’s agenda. One of these is the 
election of officers. At each regular 
session in June the Council elects its 
President and Vice-President who 
each serve for a One-year term. Of- 
ficers to succeed Awni Khalidy of 
Iraq, as President, and William D. 
Forsyth of Australia, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, will now be elected. 

Finally, the Council will consider 
its annual report to the General As- 
sembly. The session, in which Syria, 
succeeding Iraq as a non-administer- 
ing member will participate for the 
first time, is expected to last about six 
weeks. 
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When the United Nations Mission 
Visited the Pacific Trust Territories 


EOPLE living in some of the 

smallest and most remote islands 
of the Pacific were recently visited 
by a United Nations Mission. Sent out 
by the Trusteeship Council the Mis- 
sion, in its 27,000-mile tour, also 
visited the vast, mountainous territory 
of New Guinea, the tiny phosphate- 
producing isle of Nauru, and the 
South Seas territory of Western Sa- 
moa. In each Trust Territory the 
Mission talked with the people and 


learned about their everyday problems. 
Its reports will be considered now by 
the Trusteeship Council at its forth- 
coming session. The Mission, which 
returned to Headquarters on May 13, 
was composed of the following repre- 
sentatives: Dr. Enrique de Marchena 
(Chairman), of the Dominican Re- 
public; Léon Pignon, of France, Naj- 
muddin Rifai, of Syria; and W. A. C. 
Mathieson, of the United Kingdom. 


STUDENTS AT YAP, in the Caroline Islands, doing the “stick dance.’ This centuries-old dance 
is accompanied by singing and is practised throughout the islands. The Mission spent about three 
weeks in the Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines, which were formerly under Japanese mandate. 


ISLANDERS OF NEW GUINEA row out to greet 
the Visiting Mission on its arrival at Kandrian. 


THE “‘ABAI”’ or meeting house, at Koror, Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory. Decorated with legend- 
ary arts the house was built by volunteers. 
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ARCH OF WELCOME AT ANGAUR, in the Palau group of the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory. Administered by the United States, the territory 
embraces over two thousand islands, scattered over an ocean area of 
three million square miles and populated by less than 60,000 people. 
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KOKOPO—NEW BRITAIN—was visited by the Mission during its tour of 
New Guinea. Rabaul and its volcano are visible across the bay. The area 
was completely devastated by bombing during the war. Intense recon- 
struction work has been carried out by the Administering Authority. 
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‘Antidote To Futility and Despair’ 


Preserving Essentials of Information Freedom. 


by Salvador P. Lopez 


Economic and Social Council Rapporteur 
on Freedom of Information 


HE report entitled “Freedom of 

Information, 1953,” which the 
Economic and Social Council asked 
me to prepare for its forthcoming 
sixteenth session, quite literally speaks 
for itself. I have little to add to it at 
the present stage, or to the compre- 
hensive summary of it which appears 
on the following pages. The report is 
now before the members of the Coun- 
cil, and they will be the best judge of 
its contents. 

Meanwhile, I would like to outline 
some of the guiding principles which 
influenced the preparation of the 
report. 

In June 1952, after six years of 
largely futile effort, the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press was dissolved by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Coun- 
cil forthwith designated a Rapporteur 
on Freedom of Information, serving 
in his personal capacity, “to prepare 
for submission to the Council in 
1953 a substantive report covering 
major contemporary problems and de- 
velopments in the field of freedom of 
information, together with recommen- 
dations for practical action which 
might be taken by the Council. .. .” 

The decision reflected a general 
feeling of disillusionment and weari- 
ness which the meagre results of the 
Sub-Commission’s work perhaps justi- 
fied but which, on the other hand, 
the prevailing sentiment in the Gen- 
eral Assembly could not allow to 
develop into lethargy or inaction. As 
I had served on the Sub-Commission 
and taken part in discussions in the 
Third Committee of the General As- 
sembly, I was keenly aware of the 
dilemma which faced the Council on 
this question, For the majority in the 
Council, there was no question of con- 
tinuing the Sub-Commission or of 
creating another body in its place; 
but equally, there was no question of 
abandoning further efforts in a field 
which, under the Charter, fell under 
its special competence. After rejecting 
a proposal to ask the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare a report for the Coun- 
cil in 1953, the Council decided to 
appoint a Rapporteur on Freedom of 
Information. 

In these circumstances, I conceived 
it to be the primary function of the 
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Rapporteur to recapitulate past efforts, 
survey present conditions, and make 
recommendations for future action. 
The report would be a kind of United 
Nations “handbook” on freedom of 
information, in which the nature and 
scope of the various problems would 
be described in the most concise and 
candid terms and such remedies sug- 
gested as lie within the competence 
and capabilities of governments, of 
the profession or of both to undertake. 

In the report, I am trying to say, 
in effect: Here are the facts as I see 
them. Here are the obstacles to free- 
dom of information arising from poli- 
tical, legal, administrative, economic, 
financial, material and cultural condi- 
tions in various countries. Let us be 
done with easy generalizations, aca- 
demic exercises and harsh recrimina- 
tions. If we truly desire to promote 
freedom of information, let’s get to 
work. 

The report is based on a number of 
underlying assumptions: 

1. That freedom has an inherent 
vitality and that a free society has the 
capacity to use freedom without de- 
stroying it and without being destroyed 
by it. 

2. That restrictions on liberty in 
general, and on freedom of informa- 
tion in particular should be distrusted, 
except such as are essential to the 
preservation of freedom. 

3. That the profession has the 
means and the capacity to raise the 
standards of conduct and performance 
of its own members, thus forestalling 
corrective measures by governments 
for the ostensible purpose of protect- 
ing the interests of the community or 
the state. 

4. That, in order to promote this 
freedom internationally, there are cer- 
tain matters on which governments 
alone are competent to act; in such 
matters the profession should encour- 
age instead of resisting governmental 
or inter-governmental action. 

5. That the modern media of mass 
communications have enhanced the 
social or collective aspect of freedom 
of information, in consequence of 
which any measures to promote free- 
dom of information must go beyond 
ensuring the right of the journalist to 
impart information so as to ensure 
the equal right of the public to receive 
accurate information. 

6. That while countries with highly 
developed information media are 
properly interested in the untrammeled 


SALVADOR P. LOPEZ, of the Philippines, was 
appointed in his personal capacity by the 
Economic and Social Council, for an experi- 
mental period of one year to make a study 
of the obstacles to freedom of information. A 
former editor of the Philippines HERALD, 
Mr. Lopez is the ranking member of his 
country’s delegation to the United Nations. 


right of their correspondents to gather, 
transmit and publish news, the under- 
developed countries are no less justi- 
fiably concerned over the responsible 
exercise of this right by correspondents 
as well as with measures to increase 
the material and technical information 
facilities for their own peoples. 


7. That the world can no more live 
in peace half well-informed and half 
ill-informed than it can do so half 
well-fed and half ill-fed. 


8. That any genuine easing of in- 
ternational tension or any general 
peaceful settlement in the world would 
require as a condition precedent the 
relaxation of the use of the spoken or 
printed word as a weapon of hostile 
propaganda in favor of its use as a 
tool of information. 

These are some of the basic propo- 
sitions advanced in the report. While 
I am under no illusion that the report 
will help solve all problems all at 
once, I do permit myself the hope 
that it may serve as an antidote for 
futility and despair and as a tonic for 
tired minds and jaded nerves. 

The report will be criticized, but 
that is to be expected of any report 
on this most controversial of sub- 
jects. But it is not likely to be ignored. 
For this is perhaps the principal merit 
of the report: that it has tried to res- 
cue freedom of information from the 
quicksands of indifference and inertia 
and bring it back very much alive— 
as large and inescapable as the world’s 
need to avert catastrophe through 
peace and understanding between 
peoples. 
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Special Rapporteur on Freedom of 


Information Reports to Council 


Suggests One-Year Study Be Extended 


«THE degree of freedom of in- 
formation varies from country 
to country, and technological advances 
are rapidly changing the nature of the 
problem everywhere. The important 
thing is to determine, in the light of 
existing conditions, how the principle 
—the right to impart information as 
well as the right to receive information 
—can be most effectively guaranteed.” 
Thus are presented the problem and 
a guide to its solution in the report of 
Salvador P, Lopez, of the Philippines, 
who last year was designated by the 
Economic and Social Council to serve 
for an experimental period of one 
year as Rapporteur on matters relating 
to freedom of information. 

Underlying the report is the convic- 
tion that the conditions necessary for 
the exercise of this freedom of infor- 
mation must be sought within the 
framework of the historic concept em- 
bodied in Article 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression: this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, re- 
ceive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regard- 
less of frontiers.” 

The task assigned to Mr. Lopez 
was to prepare, in co-operation with 
the Secretary-General, the specialized 
agencies, and the professional organi- 
zations concerned, “a substantive re- 
port covering major contempor- 
ary problems and developments in 
freedom of information, together with 
recommendations regarding practical 
action which might be taken by the 
Council to surmount those obstacles 
to the fuller enjoyment of freedom of 
information which can be surmounted 
at the present time.” 

Mr. Lopez believes that most of 
these problems may be solved by ac- 
tion taken by the profession on its 
own initiative or by intergovernmental 
action or by a judicious combination 
of both. For instance, he points out 
that measures to increase the adequa- 
cy and permit the freer flow of infor- 
mation throughout the world (for ex- 
ample, removal of censorship restric- 
tions, increased priority and lower 
rates for press messages) would re- 
quire intergovernmental action, while 
measures to improve standards of per- 
formance (training of journalists, 
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codes of ethics) would be matters 
better left to the profession alone. 

Mr. Lopez reviews the efforts of 
different organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies to promote 
freedom of information in order “to 
place in proper perspective the suc- 
cesses and failures of the United Na- 
tions in this field.” And, in appraising 
the reasons for the slow progress, he 
declares: 

“Undoubtedly one of the principal 
causes of the decline from the high 
point reached in Geneva in 1948 at 
the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information has been the 
sharpening and exacerbation of the 
cold war.” 

Directly related to the cold war has 
been “the long-standing difference of 
opinion between East and West on 
methods to combat propaganda for 
war and false and distorted reports 
and the duty of the press to fight for 
the preservation of peace and the 
extirpation of fascism.” 

Another main factor in retarding 
progress has been “the marked differ- 
ence of opinion regarding rights and 
freedoms as against duties and respon- 
sibilities involved in the concept of 
freedom of information.” 

Leaving it to the Council to evaluate 
and allocate priority to his recommen- 
dations, he submits them in two broad 
categories: first, on matters calling for 
immediate action; secondly, on ma- 
chinery to assist the United Nations 
in its work on freedom of information 
and future tasks to be undertaken by 
it. 


DRAFT CONVENTION The draft ‘con- 
vention on Freedom of Information 
has occupied the attention of a num- 
ber of General Assembly sessions in 
recent years, but still awaits comple- 
tion. Its immediate detailed considera- 
tion during the seventh session was 
rejected by the Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural Committee when the vote 
was 23 in favor and an equal number 
against. Eight countries abstained. 
Later, the Assembly, in plenary meet- 
ing, decided to consider the draft 
convention at its eighth regular ses- 
sion “on the basis of the Rapporteur’s 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council.” 

Mr. L6épez proposes that the Council 
should recommend that the General 


THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


“The term ‘freedom of information’ 
is a relatively new one. The concept, 
however, is old, being litthke more than 
the aggregate of the more familiar 
antecedent principles of freedom of 
thought, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of the press. Where freedom 
of information involves freedom of 
thought, it has deep roots in man’s 
inborn thirst for knowledge, in his 
first struggle against ignorance and 
superstition, and in his earliest striv- 
ings after truth; where, on the other 
hand, it involves freedom of expres- 
sion, its mainspring lies in the emer- 
gent political consciousness of man, 
his growing realization that this free- 
dom is an indispensable weapon in 
the struggle against arbitrary and op- 
pressive authority. Freedom of infor- 
mation is freedom of the press by ex- 
tension; it takes into account the other 
powerful media of mass communica- 
tion which modern technology has 
placed in the service of ideas, as well 
as the rights and interests of the con- 
sumer of news.” 


Assembly proceed with detailed con- 
sideration of the draft convention and 
that, as regards Article 2 (which deals 
with the question of permissible re- 
strictions and which has so far proved 
a major point of controversy), the 
Assembly take the following formula 
as a basis of discussion: 

“The exercise of the freedoms re- 
ferred to in Article | carries with it 
duties and _ responsibilities. It may 
therefore be subject to limitations, but 
only to such as are clearly defined by 
law, applied in accordance with the 
law and necessary for respect of the 
rights and reputations of others, for 
the protection of national security and 
the prevention of disorder or crime, 
or for the protection of public health 
or morals.” 

A provision could be included in the 
convention whereby the contracting 
parties would agree to meet five years 
after its entry into force to review Ar- 
ticle 2 in the light of experience as to 
its wisdom and practicality. 

Further the United Nations should 
consider drafting and adopting a 
Declaration on Freedom of Informa- 
tion which could be the counterpart, 
“in a vital and sensitive field,” to the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


1954 RAPPORTEUR One of Mr. Lépez’s 
major recommendations is that a Rap- 
porteur on Freedom of Information be 
appointed for 1954, one of whose 
many tasks would be the preparation, 
in co-operation with the Secretary- 
General, of a working paper on such 





a draft Declaration on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

Mr. Lopez has devoted considerable 
attention to the question of propagan- 
da for war, and talse and distorted in- 
formation. He proposes two lines of 
action. One would be to revitalize the 
1936 Convention Concerning the Use 
of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace. 
For this he would have the Council 
call the attention of states to the exist- 
ence of this convention and request 
the Secretary-General to examine the 
legal problems involved in revitalizing 
it. 

The second approach would be to 
request the 1954 Rapporteur to draw 
up, in conjunction with the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization and in consultation 
with information enterprises and pro- 
fessional associations, a concrete pro- 
gram of action for enlisting the sup- 
port of the press, radio, and films 
throughout the world in promoting 
friendly relations among nations based 
on the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 


CENSORSHIP On the question of inter- 
ternal censorship, the report recom- 
mends that the 1954 Rapporteur 


should systematize the reports and in- 
vestigations being carried out by such 
professional organizations as the Inter- 
American Press Association, the In- 
ternational Press Institute, and the As- 
sociated Press, and present an over-all 


report on the situation. 

On the censorship of outgoing news 
dispatches, the report calls attention to 
the recommendation of the Plenipo- 


tentiary Conference of the Interna-- 


tional Telecommunication Union, at 
Buenos Aires in 1952, that members 
and associate members facilitate the 
unrestricted transmission of news by 
telecommunication services. Mr. Lopez 
proposes that the Council request the 
Secretary-General, in conjunction with 
UNESCO and ITU, to report in 1954 on 
action by governments in response to 
this 1TU recommendation. A related 
proposal is that the 1954 Rapporteur 
should present to the Council a survey 
of the censorship situation throughout 
the world. 


Another task recommended for the 


1954 Rapporteur is to draw up a pro- 
gram of action for putting into effect 
proposals made in two studies for the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation on the law and practice gov- 
erning the status and work of foreign 
correspondents, and on the definition 
and identification of foreign correspon- 
dents. 

Suggesting that the legal aspects of 
the rights and responsibilities of in- 
formation media would be greatly 
clarified if a detailed report were pre- 
pared on them, possibly by a small 
ad hoc group of eminent journalists 
and experts in press legislation, Mr. 
Lopez points out that this would be a 
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long-range project. As a more imme- 
diate step he proposes that the 1954 
Rapporteur be asked to submit de- 
tailed recommendations to the Council 
on the range and scope of such a study 
and the most efficient way of under- 
taking it. 


LIAISON WITH PROFESSION 
ity of setting up machinery which 
would serve a an international co-or- 
dinating centre for professional action 
on such matters as professional ethics 
and responsibilities to the public, and 
which could also be a liaison body be- 
tween the profession and the United 
Nations, is another subject proposed 
for study by the 1954 Rapporteur. 

In making this study, the Rappor- 
teur should take into account that the 
composition of the liaison body should 
be representative of all information 
media, of the interests of employers, 
employees, and “consumers,” and of 
different geographical regions and di- 
vergent concepts of the role of the 
press. 

As regards economic independence, 
the report recommends—in view of 
the importance of this factor in en- 
abling information personnel to with- 
stand pressure, and because legislation 
(particularly affecting termination of 
employment and payment of indemnity 
in case of dismissal) would further 
safeguard their economic security— 
that the Council should urge the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to in- 
clude the question in its current stud- 
ies. At the same time, ILO would be 
asked to take into account the views 
of -professional organizations, particu- 
larly those with trade union experi- 
ence, 


The possibil- 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING Action through 
the technical assistance program is one 
of the methods proposed for promot- 
ing professional training for informa- 
tion personnel, Detailed proposals on 
this subject are set forth in a draft 
resolution for consideration by the 


STRUGGLE FOR MINDS 


“In a world racked by ideological 
contention and insurgent nationalism, 
there has grown an ever-sharpening 
struggle for the minds of men. Highly 
developed techniques are being em- 
ployed for the purpose of information, 
propaganda, and indoctrination, with 
the result that each is often indis- 
tinguishable from the others. Inevitab- 
ly in the struggle, the basic human 
right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression has become, in many parts 
of the world, a casualty. This is true 
in the authoritarian states, but even in 
other countries this right is constantly 
menaced by the tendency to sacrifice 
freedom in the ostensible interest of 
defending freedom.” 


Council by which the Council would: 

_urge governments, particularly those 
with highly developed mass communi- 
cations media, to co-operate to the 
fullest possible extent in offering facili- 
ties for foreign information personnel 
and students of journalism, and to 
adopt a liberal policy on granting visas 
and currency facilities tor such stu- 
dents; 

recommend that UNESCO consider 
the possibility of increasing the scope 
of its mass communication fellowship 
program; 

request the Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Council, in view of 
the importance of adequate informa- 
tion as a factor of economic develop- 
ment, to explore the possibility of pro- 
viding an increasing number of 
scholarships and fellowships for in- 
formation personnel under the techni- 
cal assistance programs. 

The protection of sources of infor- 
mation is proposed as another subject 
for detailed study by the 1954 Rappor- 
teur, 


NEWSPRINT On the question of news- 
print, Mr. Lopez states, “The fact that 
newsprint production is largely con- 
centrated in a very few areas and that 
a few countries dominate the im- 
portant market has led to gross in- 
equalities in newsprint consumption.” 
He proposes that the Food and 
Agriculture Organization continue its 
present services and advice on pulp 
and paper and ensure early publication 
of its world survey of the potentialities 
for expanding pulp and paper produc- 
tion. Fao would also be asked to make 
specific plans for the systematic ex- 
pansion of production capacity and 
plan all necessary technical assistance 
to achieve this objective. 
Co-operation among FAO, UNESCO, 
the International Bank, and other in- 
terested agencies would be urged, to 
find new measures to cope with the 
newsprint problem, giving special at- 
tention to the use of new materials and 
the inequitable position of the spot- 
market consumer of newsprint. 


PRESS RATES AND PRIORITIES A serious 
obstacle to the free flow of informa- 
tion is the high cost of transmitting 
press telegraph messages to and from 
various parts of the world—notably 
Latin America, the Middle East, and 
Asia—and the wide discrepancies in 
the rates charged for similar services. 
A related obstacle results from the 
frequent delays in reception, dispatch, 
transmission, and delivery of press 
messages. The report proposes that 
the Council request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, with ITU and UNESCO, to prepare 
a joint study of the problems of trans- 
mitting messages, including that of dis- 
parities and anomalies in press rates, 
with the aim of drafting remedial 
measures which might be submitted to 
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the 1954 International Telephone and 
Telegraph Conference. The Council 
would also be called on to urge gov- 
ernments to consider action they could 
take individually to reduce press rates 
and establish a system of priorities for 
expediting transmission of press mes- 
sages. 


RADIO FREQUENCIES Dealing with inter- 
national broadcasting, Mr. Lopez com- 
ments that this “incomparable method 
of keeping people informed” is im- 
peded by various political and econ- 
omic and technical obstacles. The 
technical aspect is the failure to reach 
full agreement on “an equitable and 
orderly system for the international al- 
location of radio frequencies.” 

As the Administrative Council of 
ITU is due to examine, at its 1955 ses- 
sion, progress toward agreement on a 
plan for high frequency broadcasting 
and to recommend a specific date for 
the beginning of the “final adjustment 
period,’ the Rapporteur considers it 
would be useful now for the Council 
to reiterate the importance of interna- 
tional agreement in this field. 


Accordingly he suggests for the 
Council’s consideration a draft resolu- 
tion which would affirm the vital need 
for such an international agreement 
and which would urge governments to 
moderate their requests for frequen- 
cies. It would also reauest the Secre- 
tary-General to investigate the possi- 


bility of developing new techniques 
leading to economy in the use of fre- 
quencies and to the elimination of 
wasteful competition and duplication. 


POSTAL RATES *In another draft resolu- 
tion, the Rapporteur suggests that the 
Council request the Secretary-General, 
in co-operation with UNESCO and the 
Universal Postal Union, to submit to 
the Council in 1954 or 1955 recom- 
mendations on such matters as reduced 
postal rates for news articles, news 
photographs, mats, and other press 
materials, which could be considered 
by the Universal Postal Union in 1954. 


The post, the Rapporteur points 
out, remains an essential method of 
gathering information and of distribu- 
ting the finished production in the 
form of newspapers and periodicals. 


TARIFFS ‘Tariffs and trade restrictions, 
Mr. Lopez notes, have an important 
bearing on freedom of information 
because they vitally affect access to 
materials of knowledge. The hindrance 
to the movement of information and 
educational materials across frontiers 
by means of import duties, taxes, 
quotas, licensing and currency regula- 
tions, has increased, he says, since the 
two world wars, 


Of 70 countries surveyed by UNES- 
co, 55 impose import duties on news- 
print. The average duty is 15 per cent 
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LESS TANGIBLE PRESSURES 


“The achievement of economic se- 
curity and genuine professional status 
may help the journalist to withstand 
the cruder types of pressure. They do 
not. however, protect him from the 
more subtle influences and less tan- 
gible pressures that are exerted upon 
him—the slow poison of conformity 
and the imperceptible corrosion of 
conscience. which the cynic would 
describe as knowing on which siae 
one’s bread is buttered or the rule 
that who pays the piper calls the tune.” 


of the value, but the highest rate is as 
much as 50 per cent. 

The Rapporteur stresses the impor- 
tance of the work done by UNESCO to 
remove tariff and trade obstacles which 
affect the free flow of information, 
and he would have the Council recom- 
mend that governments which have 
not yet done so adhere to the UNESCO 
agreement on the importation of edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials. 

He have the Council 


would also 


SECRETARY-GENERAL 


request UNESCO to consult with the 
states parties to this agreement on pos- 
sible extension of the agreement to in- 
clude additional items such as news- 
print, printing presses, radio receivers, 
and film projectors. 

Referring to the “complexity and 
confusion” that exists in the operation 
of copyright regulations throughout the 
world, the Rapporteur proposes that 
the Council recommend that govern- 
ments adhere to the Universal Copy- 
right Convention, sponsored — by 
UNESCO, and that the possibility be 
studied of broadening the Convention 
to cover problems affecting informa- 
tion media. 

The Rapporteur would leave it to 
the Council to decide whether it 
wished to have a detailed study made 
of the question of monopolies. 

“The present sickness of the world 
has been ascribed partly, if not pri- 
marily, to the lack of understanding 
between peoples,” Mr. Lopez observes 
in his report, and he adds, “Let us then 
strike at the very roots of the world’s 
sickness. Let us level the barriers that 
keep peoples apart so that truth, like 
a fresh wind, may circle the earth and 
dissipate from men’s minds the ancient 
miasma of hate and fear.” 


ARRIVES IN GENEVA 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammarskjold was met at Geneva’s Cointrin Airport by A. Tombet, 
Chancellor of State of Switzerland for the Canton of Geneva. Mr. Hammarskjold presided at the 
meeting in May of the Administrative Committee on Coordination and spoke at other meetings. 
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Detailed Population Study Completed 


Survey in Mysore Expected to Yield Valuable Data 


HAT happens in a heavily pop- 

ulated, under-developed land 
when modern science brings new meas- 
ures of health, new methods of manu- 
facture and agriculture into the area? 
Does the population increase to absorb 
the gains in living standards? Do so- 
cial and cultural advantages come on 
the heels of higher production? The 
answers to these and many other ques- 
tions are the goal of a population 
study just completed by the United 
Nations and the Government of India 
in Mysore State, south India. Results 
of the survey, as yet unpublished, are 
expected to have valuable application 
in India and elsewhere. 

Mysore has a population of 9,000,- 
000; it is largely agricultural, but has 
some manufactures. It ranks eleventh 
among India’s 26 states in population, 
and, like the rest of India, is growing 
rapidly. The changes taking place are 
dramatic. 

In Mysore, as anywhere else, man- 
power is obviously essential for sound 
economic development, but if popula- 
tion becomes too large in comparison 
to existing resources, unemployment 
must result and living standards fall. 

The balance between population and 
resources is a delicate one and in dan- 
ger of disruption from various influ- 
ences which affect these two factors 
differently. Science and technology in- 
crease production, while population 
levels are determined by social and 
cultural patterns. 

In many parts of the world today 
large-family patterns, fashioned when 
mortality rates were high, have con- 
tinued to exist. The attack on disease 
and ill health made possible by im- 
proved medical science has lowered 
death rates and increased length of 
life. Whether or not economic develop- 
ment can keep pace with the result- 
ing increase in population has become 
an important issue. 

Of equal importance is a study of 
the result of modernization on social 
and cultural patterns affecting fertility, 
and the extent of modification to pro- 
duce lower birth rates in order to 
check population growth. 

The current study seeks to provide 
the statistics, not otherwise available, 
to overcome the difficulties of under- 
standing the relationship between eco- 
nomic, social, and population changes. 
This pilot project is expected to prove 
valuable both to India and to other 
governments facing similar problems. 
Above all, it should be valuable to the 
United Nations as a source of infor- 
mation for use in planning and ex- 
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ecuting technical assistance projects. 
Sharing responsibility for this project 
with the Government are the United 
Nations Population Division of the 
Social Affairs Department, and the 
Technical Assistance Administration. 


MYSORE STATE The State of Mysore 
offered an opportunity to examine the 
effect of various types of economic 
and social changes on the population. 
There has been considerable develop- 
ment here in hydro-electric power, In- 
dustrial progress and improvements in 
agriculture and public health have 
been outstanding. Also, in ten years, 
there has been a recorded increase in 
population of 24 per cent. 

For the purposes of this study, My- 
sore was divided into a number of 
zones giving social and economic 
cross-sections of population. Four 
zones were constituted: the tank irri- 
gated area of the Maidan; areas with 
and without large-scale anti-malarial 
Operations; towns with populations 
from 10,000 to 25,000; and Bangalore 
City. Bangalore City was further 
dvided into five sub-zones according 
to the predominant communal group. 
In each sub-zone, households were 
selected at random, and trained inves- 
tigators obtained information using 
various questionnaires. 


Four types of questionnaires were 
used: one on households; one on vil- 
lages; one on fertility; and the last on 
male attitude to family size. The 
household questionnaire sought to find 
answers to such questions as age, sex, 
marital status, age at marriage, num- 
ber of children born and number alive, 
occupation and economic status of the 
members of the household, and the 
occurrence of births and deaths. 

To deal with special problems, as 
persons living in hostels, jails, and 
hospitals, two special household ques- 
tionnaires were used, 

The village questionnaire contained 
questions on industrial establishments, 
irrigation, crops, land tenure, agricul- 
tural techniques, educational facilities, 
and others. Information of this type 
was obtained partly from village rec- 
ords, partly from informed individuals. 


The fertility questionnaire included 
a detailed pregnancy history of the 
women, information on attempts at 
family limitation, and questions on 
knowledge of methods of family 
limitation. The information was ob- 
tained by women investigators inter- 
viewing women members of house- 
holds. 

Husbands of women included in the 
fertility questionnaire were interviewed 
for information on the male attitude 
on family size. 

The questionnaires were tested in 
1951, and the main survey under- 
taken in 1952. The data collected cov- 
ered about 10,000 households in 200 
villages. The published report is ex- 
pected later this year. 


COMMERCIAL STREET in Bangalore. 
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A Guide to Raising Productivity 


Workers, Management Should Co-Operate 


N the broadest sense, the problem 

of raising productivity is the prob- 
lem of making more efficient use of 
resources in general—of using them to 
produce as much wealth as possible 
at the lowest possible real cost. 

Higher productivity provides oppor- 
tunities for raising the genera] stand- 
ard of living, including opportunities 
for: larger supplies both of consumer 
goods and of capital goods at lower 
costs and lower prices; higher real 
earnings; improvements in working 
and living conditions, including short- 
er hours of work; and, in general, a 
strengthening of the economic founda- 
tions of human well-being. 

To ensure that higher productivity 
does in fact lead to higher standards 
of living, the benefits of higher pro- 
ductivity should be equitably distrib- 
uted among capital, labor, and con- 
sumers. The demand for goods and 
services should be maintained at a 
sufficiently high level. Adequate meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent higher 
productivity from leading to unem- 
ployment. In countries where employ- 
ment opportunities are limited by 
scarcity of capital, special attention 
needs to be devoted to the problem of 
ensuring an adequate rate of capital 
formation. 

These are matters both of social 
justice and of economic necessity. Fail- 
ure to distribute widely the benefits 
of higher productivity and to maintain 
demand and employment would mean 
that the conditions for continuing in- 
creases in productivity would not exist. 


CO-OPERATION Higher productivity 
calls for action on the part of govern- 
ments, employers, and workers. Gov- 
ernments have a_ responsibility for 
creating conditions favorable to higher 
productivity, by promoting a balanced 
program of economic development 
and by adopting appropriate economic 
and social policies concerning such 
matters as foreign trade, capital for- 
mation, monopolistic practices, assur- 
ance of adequate supplies of raw 
materials, sound monetary and fiscal 
conditions, development of efficient 
employment services, health, housing. 
scientific research, and education. 
While primary responsibility for ac- 
tion to raise productivity in individual 
undertakings rests with management, 
the active co-operation of workers and 
their representatives is indispensable. 
Success in obtaining the co-operation 
of workers in measures to raise pro- 
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ductivity is itself a test of the quality 
of management. 

It is also of the greatest importance 
that there should be a free and strong 
trade-union movement within a regime 
which ensures fullest freedom for the 
exercise of collective bargaining rights 
on an equal footing with employers 
and their organizations. Action to 
raise productivity may encounter re- 
sistance to change on the part of all 
or any of the various groups working 
in the undertaking. Such resistance is 
one of the major problems in the field 
of productivity, and action to over- 
come it must be based on a careful 
examination of the particular situation 
and an understanding of the reasons 
for such resistance. 

Higher productivity calls for con- 
certed efforts by members of all groups 
engaged directly or indirectly in pro- 
duction. Such efforts may require in 
some cases far-reaching changes in the 
attitudes of all concerned. Full co- 
operation on the part of all groups 
can be expected only in a society 
which accepts principles of social 
justice, and in which it is recognized 
that the fundamental purpose of in- 
dustry is to serve the needs of society 
as a whole. 

Representatives of employers and 
workers should be consulted by gov- 
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EXPERTS STUDY PRODUCTIVITY 


A larger output of goods and serv- 
ices to raise living standards now and 
to provide capital equipment to keep 
them rising in the future—as both the 
World Economic Report and the 
World Social Report amply demon- 
strated—is one of the most urgent 
needs today. To meet this need, the 
world’s productive resources must be 
used more effectively than they are at 
present, a problem of paramount im- 
portance to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Essentially, more effective use of re- 
sources means a more efficient em- 
ployment of the labor force—a great- 
er Output by each laborer each day. 
The very serious problem is how to 
share the resulting benefits while 
maintaining, even improving, working 
conditions and wages and passing re- 
duced costs per article manufactured 
on to the public. In short, increasing 
productivity is an engineering prob- 
lem, with deep social and economic 
significance. 

Co-ordination of the efforts of all 
agencies and bodies active in this vi- 
tal field has been assigned to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization by the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination. 

Recently ILo released the conclu- 
sions of a body of experts on produc- 
tivity in manufacturing enterprises 
who met in Geneva last December. 
As an indication of ILO’s approach to 
productivity as an aid to better living 
standards for all society, the BULLETIN 
herewith presents excerpts of the ex- 
perts’ views. 


GOOD PHYSICAL WORKING CONDITIONS, a careful study of plant layout, sensible materials 
handling, contribute to increased efficiency. Other aids are good sanitation, reasonable work hours. 





ernments on national policies designed 
tc promote higher productivity. Con- 
sideration should be given to setting 
up national productivity centres or 
similar organizations, where none yet 
exist, to serve as centres of informa- 
tion and research, and in certain cir- 
cumstances to co-ordinate national 
efforts to promote higher productivity. 
They should be under the control of 
boards or committees on which em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations are 
equally represented. 


BENEFITS The share of workers in the 
benefits of higher productivity may 
take the form, in part, of higher wages, 
of lower prices for the goods pro- 
duced, and of better working condi- 
tions, including shorter hours, social 
services, and workers’ housing. In- 
creases in wages and improvements in 
working conditions made possible by 
higher productivity should be deter- 
mined, wherever possible, by collec- 
tive agreements. While workers direct- 
ly connected with increases in produc- 
tivity should benefit, consideration 
should also be given to workers in 
other industries where an increase in 
productivity may at the moment not 
be possible to the same extent. Social 
equity demands that consideration 
should also be given to industria] and 
social groups who may for various 
reasons not be in a position to press 
their claims. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS In taking measures 
to increase productivity in his under- 
taking, the employer should take into 
account the human problems raised 
by technological change. 

Improvements in equipment and 
techniques change the nature of em- 
ployment opportunities and may make 
it necessary for some workers to 
change their jobs. Measures to increase 
productivity should be accompanied 
by measures to protect the interests of 
workers who may lose, or be threat- 
ened with the loss of, their jobs. 

Measures to keep to a minimum the 
number of workers who may lose their 
jobs and to assist the re-employment 
of displaced workers should include: 
advance planning, vocational training 
and guidance, geographical mobility 
of labor, improvements in employment 
service organizations’ notifications of 
vacancies. Unemployment insurance or 
other schemes should protect the liv- 
ing standards of workers who may lose 
their jobs. 


PROGRAM Increased productivity cails 
for the organization and control of 
production, a personnel policy adapted 
to the procedure, and study and pos- 


sibly rearrangement and 
equipment. 

Even when it is not possible to 
make substantial changes in equip- 


ment, it will always be possible to use 


of plant 
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of old methods often 


fully and efficiently the means avail- 
able, both for the continuous improve- 
ment of organization and methods and 
for the active participation of all per- 
sonnel in efforts to increase produc- 
tivity. 

Management should have constantly 
in mind the question of whether the 
installation of new capital equipment 
is needed or whether satisfactory im- 
provement can be effected by modifica- 
tion of existing equipment or impro- 
visation. 

In plants where machinery is inade- 
quate or obsolete, a high priority 
should be given to the task of extend- 
ing and modernizing mechanical 
equipment. Great care should be de- 
voted to the selection of equipment 
of the type most appropriate for the 
purpose in hand and to the adaptation 
of equipment and techniques to local 
conditions so as to promote the best 
use of available capital in combination 
with the full utilization of other re- 
sources. 


HANDLING OF MATERIALS Efficient han- 
dling of materials is an important 
factor. Economies in this field may be 
achieved through carefully planned 
layout, ensuring a proper sequence of 
operations, and mechanization of han- 
dling to the maximum degree practica- 
ble. Modernization of equipment 
should often begin in this field. 


Special care should be devoted to 
the maintenance of machinery, em- 
phasis being placed on preventive 
maintenance. There should be well- 
planned maintenance schedules and 
specialization of maintenance func- 
tions. Higher productivity requires the 
development and the maintaining of a 
correct balance in the productive ca- 
pacities of different departments in 
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NEW MACHINERY frequently means increased workers’ efficiency, a re-examination 
reveals time-saving devices. 


Workers should share in all benefits. 


order to avoid bottlenecks. 

Every effort should be made to 
achieve a greater degree of: 

simplification—the process of re- 
ducing the number of types and varie- 
ties of product made; 

standardization—the process of or- 
ganizing agreement On a standard for 
a particular product, range of prod- 
ucts, or procedure, and on the applica- 
tion of that standard; a standard is a 
definition with reference to perform- 
ance, quality, composition, dimensions, 
or method of manufacture or testing: 

specialization — devoting particular 
productive resources exclusively to the 
manufacture of a narrow range of 
products. 

Careful production planning and 
control can ensure that materials and 
component parts are available when 
and where they are required; can re- 
duce the time when machines are idle: 
and can ensure that workers are 
neither overworked nor left idle. 

Costing and budgetary controls are 
designed to provide management with 
accurate information about unit costs, 
the means to control expenditure prop- 
erly and to correct failings and short- 
comings by comparing results actually 
achieved with budget forecasts, and 
guidance in planning for the future. 


DISTRIBUTION Special attention should 
be given to raw materials and to mar- 
keting policies. In particular, reorgan- 
ization of the methods of distribution 
and a study of markets may be neces- 
sary in order to ensure an outlet for 
increased production. 

Attention should be given to work- 
study techniques, including method 
study and work measurement, as a 
means of improving the organization 
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An Agricultural Review 


Fodder, Forests, Fish and Fruit 


OUR major aspects of the prob- 

lem of how to produce more 
and better animal fodder from culti- 
vated and uncultivated land in the 
countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean were discussed recently at the 
second meeting of the Working 
Party on Mediterranean Pasture and 
Fodder Development in _ Algiers. 
These were: improvement of natural 
vegetation; production of cultivated 
pastures and fodders; fodder conserva- 
tion, and the testing and multiplica- 
tion of species and strains. 

The 40 delegates agreed that closer 
co-operation might be achieved 
through a scheme of joint projects of 
research and practical work, and re- 
quested FAO to submit preliminary 
proposals to the collaborating coun- 
tries. A series of eight lines of re- 
search which might be dealt with in 
this way’ has been prepared. If ac- 


of work and simplifying processes and, 
in suitable cases, as.a basis for sys- 
tems of payment by results. Care 
should be execised in interpreting the 
results obtained by these techniques. 
The agreement and participation of 
workers are essential for the success- 
ful application of such techniques. 


LINK Foremen and supervisors consti- 
tute the principal link between higher 
management, scientists, and engineers 
on the one hand and operatives on the 
other. It is of fundamental importance 
that they should be kept informed of, 
should understand, and should be able 
to explain the policies and programs 
of higher management. 

Adequate training for foremen and 
supervisors should be provided not 
only in their technical and administra- 
tive duties, but also, perhaps especially, 
in the principles of human relations, 
since it is of the highest importance 
that there be mutual confidence and 
friendly relations between supervisors 
and personnel. 


PROMOTION Training workers within 
industry has proved of great practical 
value, All undertakings should adopt 
some system of this nature, adapted 
to the conditions of each country, with 
special emphasis on the development 
of job simplification. 

Procedures and practices of promo- 
tion and upgrading should give work- 
ers full access to higher grades and 
encourage them to put forth their best 
efforts. The procedures and practices 
should be known to every employee 
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cepted in part or as a whole by 
groups of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, the results and techniques of 
these experiments will become the 
main subjects of discussion at the an- 
nual meetings of the Working Party. 

Portugal, French Morocco and 
Turkey have already formed na- 
tional pasture and fodder committees. 
It is hoped ihat other governments 
in the region will do the same so that 
the Working Party itself may become 
a federation of national committees. 


INTERNATIONAL POPLAR COMMISSION The 
meeting and field tour of the Com- 
mission last month was attended by 
more than 200 persons including 90 
delegates from nineteen countries. The 
Commission drew up specific recom- 
mendations as to nomenclature of 
poplar hybrids, standardization of ex- 
perimental methods, use of methods 


and made manifest by both example 
and precept. Opportunities for apply- 
ing for such positions as charge-hand, 
assistant foreman, or foreman should 
be publicized within the undertaking 
before recourse is had to outside re- 
cruitment. In considering qualifications 
for upgrading, consideration should be 
given to the abilities to appreciate hu- 
man values and maintain good rela- 
tionships with fellow workers. 

In the determination of wages, at- 
tention should be given to the desir- 
ability, subject to the payment of 
adequate remuneration to the lower- 
paid workers, of maintaining such 
differentials between the wages of 
supervisory, skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled workers as will provide them 
with adequate incentives. 

The system of wage payment should 
be made as simple as possible and be 
clearly explained. Workers should un- 
derstand the system in use and should 
be able to check their own production 
and wages. 

Essential to any program to raise 
productivity are vigorous measures to 
promote safety and health. Efforts 
should be made to promote “safety 
consciousness” and safe working meth- 
ods throughout the plant, with workers 
participating in the efforts. 

Good physical working conditions 
are cleanliness, tidiness, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, and welfare facilities 
in a well-laid-out plant—all necessities 
for building up a contented, stable, and 
efficient labor force. 

In countries which are under-de- 


of statistical analysis, utilization of 
poplar wood and the formation of 
closer liaison between industrial trials 
and laboratory tests of poplar. The 
invitation of Spain was accepted for 
the next meeting in 1955. During the 
field tour, delegates had an opportu- 
nity to study the ecological char- 
acterization of poplar, its genetics, 
modern methods of utilization of 
poplar wood, especially in small 
dimensions, and the manufacture of 
pulp from poplar. They were im- 
pressed with the importance of 
poplar in the forest economy, its sil- 
vicultural treatment, its use for 
shelter-belts, and as an important 
cover on land which has been ex- 
posed to open-pit mining of lignite. 
The participation of several Near 
East countries resulted in a recom- 
mendation that a meeting of a re- 
gional group be held in Damascus, in 
the spring of 1954. 


MEDITERRANEAN FISHERIES COUNCIL The 
General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean has issued its ‘“Pro- 
ceedings and Technical Papers” and 
has distributed the first issue of its 
“Information Bulletin.” This small 
bulletin should help in strengthening 
(Continued on page 443) 


veloped either economically or in 
terms of industrial relations, the ex- 
perts concluded, considerable help in 
the introduction of techniques for 
raising productivity can be given by 
ILO, other specialized agencies, and 
the United Nations under the provi- 
sions of the expanded technical assist- 
ance program, 


The support and co-operation of all workers 
are needed in any plan to raise productivity. 
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FAO sent Norwegian experts to report on pine forests in the Philippines, where a 


2aper-pulp industry was found to be feasible. Above, J. W. Ellis, TA Representative 
of the Philippines, appraises forests with Mr. Lizardo, Supervising Forester of Baguio. 


Students erect models of skyline system for bringing out logs from otherwise in- 
accessible forests, a feature highly developed by Philippine logging technicians. 
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PHILIPPINES PROFITS 
FROM EXPERT ADVICE 


NITED NATIONS technical assistance activity as devel- 

oped in the Philippines is an example of how such 
programs work best. The Philippines, while developing its 
own resources, is helping other countries by supplying Phil- 
ippine experts in other fields. The sharing of knowledge and 
skills is the basis of the programs. 

For example, Philippine timbermen have developed par- 
ticular methods of bringing in logs from the precipitous 
mountains where they are cut. An expert from the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), suggested 
that they could help other countries facing similar problems. 
The Government then invited 21 countries to send experts 
to learn the special techniques of mechanical logging as 
practiced in the Philippines. 

In its own interests, the Philippines was anxious to get the 
United Nations’ opinion on founding a new paper-pulp indus- 
try, making use of the extensive pine forests. Fao sent a pulp 
expert from Norway, who confirmed the belief that such an 
industry was feasible and that it could supply all the Phil- 
ippines’ domestic needs, leaving an exportable surplus, perhaps, 
of 400,000 tons a year. He recommended a program of wise 
cutting and of replanting. 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies are also 
working with the Government in programs of health, educa- 
tion, food production, hydro-electric power, and in the de- 
velopment of natural resources and craft industries. The 20,- 
000,000 people of the Philippines live in a scattered group of 
islands rich in resources. Aggression, war, and enemy occu- 
pation brought chaos, however, and the young Republic is 
now engaged in the tremendous tasks of reconstruction and 
development. 

[he plight of the craft industries after the war gave serious 
concern. If they were to survive the competition of imported 
machine-made products, there was need for greater knowledge 
of materials and for more modern methods of production. 
On United Nations recommendations, the Government set 
up a training centre in Manila where village workers learn to 
adapt new techniques to traditional skills. When they return 
to their homes they pass an the newly acquired knowledge 
to others. 


A French expert on marketing and merchandising set up a model 
chain-store to teach better methods of retail selling to provide an 
outlet for the domestic production of the improved craft industries. 





Four Italian experts on marble quarrying were 
sent to help develop the quarries on Romblon 
Island after the main industry there, cocoanut 
growing, was wiped out bya disastrous typhoon. 


Right: a teaching centre in Manila taught village 
potters better production methods, gave them 
fuller knowledge of their materials. Upon finishing 
the courses, the villagers returned home to practice 
the new methods and pass them on to others. 


After the war, machine-made imports threatened 
the craft weaving industry. Experts taught new 
techniques, experimented with new materials. Dis- 
tribution centres throughout the country offered 
the new products direct to the public at low prices. 





Forced Labor for Correction 


Committee 


6CYSTEMS of forced labor as a 

means of political coercion for 
the correction of political opinions, 
held or expressed, do prevail in cer- 
tain parts of the world.” 

This conclusion of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor was revealed 
by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of India, 
its Chairman, in a report made on May 
27 in Geneva at the conclusion of the 
Committee’s fourth and final session. 
Other members of the Committe, joint- 
ly established by the United Nations 
and International Labor Organization 
are Paal Berg, of Norway, and En- 
rique Garcia Sayan, of Pert. The re- 
port will be presented to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Asserting that he could not at this 
time reveal the nature of the report 
but that he would state a few facts 
about it, Sir Ramaswami said that the 
Committee had also found that sys- 
tems of forced labor employed for 
economic purposes exist in some parts 
of the world. 

“These are grave findings, and the 
report of the Committee will show on 
what facts these findings are based,” 
he said, adding that principally the 
laws and regulations and administra- 
tive practices existing in these coun- 
tries are the basis of the findings. 

In its examination of allegations of 
systems of forced labor in connection 
with the political opinions of individ- 
uals the Committee realized it ought 
not to take a doctrinaire or theoretical 
view of the subject. 

It realized that in most countries 
political offences are punishable, that 
these offences are of a class well rec- 
ognised in most systems of legislation 
in most countries. But where these 
systems are so applied that they are 
meant not merely to punish political 
offences but to correct the opinions of 
the individuals to suit the ideology of 
a particular administration, to change 
their opinions radically and forcibly 
by corrective methods, the question 
arises whether there is sufficient justi- 
fication for the adoption of such 
methods. 

“In the case of political offences, 
while it must be readily admitted that 
in most countries, as I have said, such 
political offences are punishable, the 
circumstances under which that pun- 
ishment is administered, the condi- 
tions to which the offenders are sub- 
ject, the purpose for which they are 
applied, and especially the exaction 
of labor of a very real hardship for 
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Finds Systems Stull in Use 


such persons, create problems which 
deserve the further consideration of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations,” Sir Ramaswami said. 

The Committee realized the back- 
ground against which many states are 
functioning at the present time—and 
functioning according to public opin- 
ion and the views defined by such 
public opinion. Under some constitu- 
tions the right to work is laid down 
and, side by side with it, is also laid 
down the principle of the duty to 
work on the part of all able-bodied 
citizens of the state. It was against 
this background, he said, that the 
Committee had examined allegations 
“of the existence of systems of forced 
labor in some parts of the world for 
the purpose of promoting the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the state.” 

The examination revealed that 
forced labor is exacted in such a way 
as not to enable the citizen to fulfill 
his functions but rather with such 
restrictions and with such administra- 
tive practices as to convert him to a 
state of servitude rather than that of 
a free and willing worker. 

The Committee had found that 
these systems existed not merely 
among the indigenous populations of 
under-developed countries. Gradually, 
the system had spread to areas and 
countries with the right of full self- 
government, and to the local popula- 
tion of the state. 

The systems had another effect. A 
small section of the community was 
compelled to work under conditions 


SIR RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, Chairman. The 
report of the Committee was praised by both 
the Secretary-General and the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Organization. 


which could not be said to be free, 
directed to jobs not of their own 
choosing, moved from place to place 
without their volition, transferred from 
area to area, and obliged to work 
sometimes in occupations to which 
they were not accustomed; even in oc- 
cupations for which they might have 
been trained but which they did not 
really choose. 

Another aspect of the situation, 
both on the political side and on the 
economic side, revealed by the in- 
vestigations was a tendency in the 
legislation adopted by some states to 
approximate the conditions of forced 
labor for political purposes to the 
gravest of these situations prevailing 
in One or two countries. The tendency 
has been the same with reference to 
systems of forced labor for economic 
purposes. “And what is most grave 
and must concern everybody,” Sir 
Ramaswami said, “is the fact that the 
existence of systems of forced labor 
for economic purposes is gradually 
tending to make the conditions of 
what may be called the free workers 
in the countries approximate more or 
less the same situation.” 

The Committee came to its conclu- 
sions against a background of “exist- 
ing world opinion and the march of 
events and the growth in public opin- 
ion of concepts of political liberty on 
the one hand and social liberty and 
social obligations on the other,” the 
Chairman reported. 


The Committee submitted its report 
in the hope that it would not raise 
further controversies or issues. It 
hoped that the results of its delibera- 
tions “will not provoke another con- 
troversial discussion, but that the 
countries concerned will, if an appeal 
can be made to them, examine the 
report and try to see that better under- 
standing prevails on this subject in the 
light of the terms of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights.” 


Emphasizing that the members of 
the Committee had acted in a purely 
individual capacity, Sir Ramaswami 
said they had had only one thing in 
mind—‘a deep, devoted loyalty” to 
the principles laid dowr in the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. 


“We have acted,” he said, “with 
only one faith—a faith in the future 
of the United Nations, a faith that the 
purpose for which it was brought into 
existence at San Francisco will be 
carried out and fulfilled, a faith that 
ultimately, even with occasional 
doubts, all men of good will and all 
governments will realise that the path 
of progress lies in the way that the 
Charter of the United Nations has 
shown and in the work that the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has done 
and is doing.” 
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Outlook for Finance Corporation 


Bank Thinks Time Unripe for Concrete Plan 


NE method suggested to aid un- 

der-developed countries in ob- 
taining capital for their economic de- 
velopment is the establishment of an 
international finance corporation to 
help finance productive private under- 
takings with equity investments or 
loans not guaranteed by governments. 
It has also been suggested that such a 
body could help to interest private 
capital, both foreign and domestic, in 
favorable opportunities for profitable 
investment in private ventures in un- 
der-developed countries. 

What is the present status of the 
proposal? What are the prospects for 
putting it into effect? An answer to 
these questions has been provided by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in a report 
prepared, at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, for the 
next Council session scheduled to 
open iri Geneva June 30. 


SIGNIFICANT FACT Reporting on its con- 
sultations with various governments 
and national organizations and busi- 
ness groups interested in stimulating 
participation by private capital in the 
development of under-developed econ- 
omies, the Bank draws attention to the 
“significant fact” that, “while main- 
taining their interest in the proposal, 
countries on whom the corporation 
would necessarily have to depend for 
the greater part of its funds have not 
as yet indicated that they are ready to 
commit themselves to subscribe to its 
capital.” 

The management of the Bank does 
not therefore believe that “any point 
would be served by greater formaliza- 
tion of the project at the present time.” 
It does, however, intend to explore the 
matter with its member governments. 
If and when there seems to be a rea- 
sonable prospect that sufficient finan- 
cial participation will be forthcoming, 
it will be prepared to present concrete 
proposals for their consideration, 


ADVERSE VIEWS Comments adverse to 
the establishment of the corporation, 
the Bank reports, came mainly from 
business and financial representatives, 
especially in the United States. Among 
the points they made were the follow- 
ing: 

1. It is wrong in principle to use 
public money for investment, espe- 
cially security investment in private 
enterprise. 

2. The unfavorable investment cli- 
mate, not lack of capital, is the real 
deterrent to increased private invest- 
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ment abroad. By making under-devel- 
oped countries less dependent on the 
private investor, estabiishment of the 
corporation is likely to weaken rather 
than strengthen the incentive to im- 
prove the climate. 

3. Operations, especially in the 
equity field, involve too much risk and 
difficulty to warrant endangering the 
Bank’s prestige and possibly even its 
credit standing through its manage- 
ment of the corporation. It will be 
difficult for the Bank to resist the 
temptation to bail out bad corpora- 
tion investments. As indirect equity 
owner of particular enterprises on the 
one hand and direct creditor of gov- 
ernments on the other, the Bank is 
likely to find itself involved in conflicts 
of interest. 

4. The corporation would not add to 
the overall amount available for in- 
vestment in under-developed countries. 
Subscription by governments to the 
corporation might mean _ diverting 
funds which would otherwise be re- 
leased for use by the Bank or made 
available to other institutions. Similar- 
ly, participation in an enterprise by the 
corporation might frequently be a sub- 
stitute for an investment which private 
partners would otherwise have made. 


UNFAIR DISADVANTAGE 5. To the ex- 
tent that corporation-financed enter- 
prises would be given more equitable 
treatment than other private undertak- 
ings, the other enterprises would be 
put at an unfair disadvantage. The ef- 
fect might be to discourage independ- 
ent private investment without partici- 
pation by the corporation. 

6. The restrictions imposed by 
many countries on the management of 
private enterprises might frustrate the 
corporation’s efforts by making im- 
possible efficient management of un- 
dertakings it financed. Nor would par- 
ticipation by the corporation be relied 
on to prevent political interference. 

7. Without special transfer and 
capital repatriation arrangements, 
which would defeat its purpose, the 
corporation might be able to sustain 
effective operations. Moreover, the in- 
vestment priorities established by a 
government might conflict with the 
profit motive of the corporation as a 
private investor. 

8. The projected scale of the cor- 
poration’s operations is too small to 
have any significant impact on the in- 
ternational investment problem. 


9. Establishment of a special devel- 
opment fund should take precedence 


over the organization of the proposed 
corporation. 


FAVORABLE VIEWS Comments favorable 
to establishment of the corporation 
came equally from governments, most- 
ly of under-developed countries, and 
representatives of business and finan- 
cial communities. Their observations 
included the following: 

1. The corporation could imvrove 
the investment climate considerabiy by 
working out solutions in concrete situ- 
ations. The solutions so worked out, it 
could be expected, would not be con- 
fined solely to corporation ventures, 
but would frequently be made general- 
ly applicable. 

2. Private enterprise had advantages 
in many fields, but unless some way is 
found to attract additional private cap- 
ital into the less advanced countries, 
governments will find it increasingly 
necessary to establish and operate pro- 
ductive enterprises themselves. This 
applies also to many countries where 
private efforts in the past played a 
major role, The time element is urgent. 


PROTECTION 3. Even in countries 
where conditions are favorable, private 
investors fear to venture because of 
unfamiliarity with conditions in a par- 
ticular country or lack of experience 
in Overseas operations. Corporation 
participation, backed by the Bank’s 
knowledge and experience, offers an 
assurance and protection that would 
help substantially to overcome these 
obstacles. In other cases where the ob- 
stacle is lack of sufficient capital, the 
corporation could provide, either by 
itself or in partnership with foreign or 
domestic investors, the margin neces- 
sary to enable the particular projects 
involved to go forward. 

4. The Bank’s inability to make 
equity investments and non-guaranteed 
loans prevents it from helping private 
enterprise to any great extent and 
leads to the investment of most of its 
funds in public or quasi-public proj- 
ects. The corporation would be a nat- 
ural complement to the Bank’s activi- 
ties and would contribute to a better 
balance in the overall international in- 
vestment picture. 

5. The corporation offers a practi- 
cal way of implementing and supple- 
menting the more general approaches 
to the problem of foreign investment, 
such as tax incentives and guarantees. 
Its existence should stimulate efforts 
to reach broad solutions and its opera- 
tions should help to develop and test 
methods and techniques for reconcil- 
ing the differences between private in- 
vestors and governments. 

UNJUSTIFIED ASSUMPTION 6. Fears that 
the corporation might lead to unfair 
discrimination favoring ventures fi- 
nanced by it, as against other private 
(Continued on page 443) 
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THE OBSERVERS: TROUBLE-SHOOTERS FOR PEACE 


| aba inigirione but with impartiality, loyalty, conscientiousness, and 
tact, military observers have been serving the cause of the United Nations 


for almost six years. 

Less than 36 hours before the armed 
attack across the thirty-eighth parallel] 
from North Korea on June 25, 1950, 
two United Nations field observers 
completed a tour of the parallel and 
reported to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea. 


Their report—which, because of 


the unexpectedness of the attack, had 


a significance of which they could not 
have been aware when they drafted 
it—enabled the Commission to arrive 
at important conclusions: first, that no 
offensive could possibly have been 
launched across the parallel from 
south to north by the Republic of 
Korea, as the North Koreans had 
alleged; and, second, that the North 


AN OBSERVER from far-off China, one of a trio inspecting the Greek-Albanian border. 


Korean authorities had initiated a war 
of aggression, without provocation 
and without warning. 


In another trouble spot of the world 
—in June 1949— a delicate military 
operation of great importance was 
completed without incident under the 
supervision of United Nations military 
observers. 

Before cease-fire orders could be 
issued and the time and conditions 
agreed on by the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia for a confer- 
ence to work out the transfer of 
sovereignty over Indonesia, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic had to be 
restored to Jogjakarta; and, before 
that could be done, Netherlands forces 
had to be withdrawn and the Resi- 
dency reoccupied by _ Republican 
troops. 

The efficiency of the observers dur- 
ing that operation—patrolling the cor- 
ridor, in white jeeps under the United 
Nations flag, between the withdraw- 
ing and advancing armies—was grate- 
fully acknowledged by the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia. 


MANY KILLED AND INJURED These are 
but two examples of the valuable 
work done by observers. Many have 
died or suffered injury in the line of 
duty. For instance, when an assassin’s 
bullets struck down Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte, United Nations Mediator in 
Palestine, in Jerusalem on September 
17, 1948, they also killed an observer 
seated in the car next to the Mediator. 

At one stage in Palestine, when the 
Secretary-General called on three 
Member states for emergency assist- 
ance, 700 persons were put at the dis- 
posal of the mission there. The first ob- 
server killed was a Frenchman who, 
although warned of the dangers of a 
particular area, insisted on going there 
and was blown up in his jeep. 

Two other observers, flying from 
Tel Aviv to Gaza, were killed on ar- 
rival when their aircraft, mistaken for 
an enemy plane by the troops on the 
ground, was fired on by the troops; 
and, when the plane landed, mobs took 
the observers out and killed them on 
the spot. 

Several have lost their lives in 
plane crashes, including the chief and 
another observer with the United Na- 
tions Military Observer Group in In- 
dia and Pakistan, who were killed on 
a flight between New Delhi and 
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OBSERVERS preparing to cross the demarcation line, represented by this formidable roadblock, between Arab and Israel forces in Palestine. 


Srinagar, Kashmir, on July 17, 1950. 

And, while watching Greek Army 
Operations against guerrillas within 50 
yards of the frontier on August 7, 
1948, two United Nations observers 
were wounded by artillery fire from a 
position inside Bulgaria. 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT 
ties of the United 
sent out by the General Assembly or 
Security Council have ranged from 
investigation and mediation to ob- 
servation and supervisory duties in 


Responsibili- 
Nations missions 


connection with such matters as the 
cessation of hostilities. An especially 
important function of the missions in 
the Balkans, Indonesia, Korea, Pales- 
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tine, and Kashmir was that of ob- 
servation; the observers attached to 
those missions have done difficult and 
hazardous work. 

Generally, the observers were re- 
cruited under emergency conditions. 
Too great a burden was therefore often 
placed on a few Member governments 
in supplying observers, and there was 
a serious deficiency in geographical dis- 
tribution as a result of the speed with 
which they had to be made available. 

Nevertheless, often at the risk of 
their lives, the unarmed observers car- 
ried on their gallant work, earning the 
high praise of the missions which they 


served. 


BALKANS The first such observers as- 
signed to United Nations duties were 
those used by the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, 
which decided on November 26, 1947, 
to establish observation groups com- 
posed of personnel supplied by the 
nations represented on the Committee. 
The first group of military experts 
visited the Greek frontier early the 
next month, 

More than 30 observers were sup- 
plied by seven of the nine states on 
the Committee — Brazil, China, 
France, Mexico, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. By 1951, their work had slack- 
ened considerably, but the Special 
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OVERTOWERED by Kashmir’s snow-capped mountains, observers find food and rest after an arduous trip. 


Committee continued to maintain its 
system of observation, with the assist- 
ance of 20 observers. 

Early in 1952, the Special Commit- 
tee was discontinued, and a Balkans 
Sub-Commission was established by 
the Peace Observation Commission. In 
order to conduct observation in the 
frontier areas of Greece, the Sub-Com- 
mission invited Colombia, France, 
Pakistan, Sweden, the United States, 
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and the United Kingdom each to 


make one observer available. 


INDONESIA During the armed action 
in Indonesia in September 1947, mem- 
bers of the Consular Commission at 
Batavia—consisting of the Consuls- 
General of Australia, Belgium, China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States—personally visited 
various areas in Java and Sumatra to 
gain first-hand information. Thus they 


acted as their own observers—the first 
observers in Indonesia. The Consular 
Commission’s members later provided 
military observers for the Security 
Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
for Indonesia, and, as later reconsti- 
tuted, for the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia. 

Prior to the transfer of sovereignty 
from the Netherlands to the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia on 
December 27, 1949, thirteen military 
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observer teams were located in Suma- 
tra, Java, and East Indonesia to ob- 
serve and report on implementation of 
the cease-hostilities agreement reached 
on August |, 19-49, 

After the transfer of sovereignty, 
the observers were called on to fulfill 
a new task—that of observing and 
reporting on the implementation of 
agreements reached by the parties at 
The Hague, particularly the  with- 
drawal from Indonesia of troops un- 
der Netherlands command and _ the 
reorganization and demobilization of 
the Royal Netherlands Indonesian 
Army. 

Early in 1950, the number of teams 
was reduced to nine, and the number 
of observers from 63 to 35. Later that 
year there were further reductions, 
and finally, on April 6, 1951, their 
services were entirely dispensed with. 
Meanwhile, after having completed 
most of its work, the Commission it- 
self had adjourned sine die three days 
earlier, leaving one officer to handle 
such business as might arise during 
the adjournment. 


PALESTINE After the first cease-fire and 
truce went into effect in Palestine on 
June Il, 1948, the United Nations 
Mediator for Palestine, the late Count 
Folke Bernadotte, also made use of 
military observers. These officers, sup- 
plied largely by Belgium, France, and 
the United States—members of the 
Truce Commission—were soon aug- 
mented by 50 uniformed United Na- 
tions guards rushed by plane from 
New York. Shortly afterwards, the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 


Organization was perfected and great- 
ly enlarged. 

With the slackening of the work, 
the organization was reduced by 1951 
to a Chief of Staff and seventeen mili- 
tary observers and auxiliary personnel, 
whose responsibility it was to assist 
the Mixed Armistice Commissions 
under the Genera: Armistice Agree- 
ments between Isréel, on the one hand, 
and Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, ‘and 
Egypt, on the other. 

From time to time the observers 
have been called on to investigate 
violations of the cease-fire ordered by 
the Security Council on July 15, 1948, 
reaffirmed on August I1, 1949, and 
still in effect. For instance, when firing 
broke out along the demarcation line 
in Jerusalem on April 22, 1953, a 
cease-fire was immediately arranged 
by the observers, who subsequently 
carried out an investigation on each 
side of the line. 


KASHMIR When a cease-fire in Kash- 
mir was agreed on by India and Paki- 
stan on January 1, 1949, an observa- 
tion group was assembled, consisting 
of military observers lent by Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Mexico, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United 
States, to supervise the observance of 
the cease-fire orders of the two sides, 
under the authority of the United Na- 
tions Commission for India and Paki- 
stan and with the co-operation of both 
Commands. 

Although a number of minor inci- 
dents took place during the six and 
a half months before the cease-fire 
line was finally demarcated, observer 


THE OBSERVERS and the United Nations flag became well known to the children in Palestine. 


CROWDS such as these in Sumatra show a 
lively interest in the observers and other 
United Nations representatives who visit them. 


teams, in close co-operation with the 
military authorities on both sides, 
greatly helped in preventing the devel- 
opment of any of these into major 
breaches of the cease-fire. 

Since then, the group, consisting of 
about 35 observers, has assisted in 
maintaining the cease-fire. There have 
been frequent incidents at some point 
or another along the demarcation line, 
but none has threatened a general 
outbreak of hostilities. 


KOREA When the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea was required by the 
General Assembly on October 21, 
1949, to “observe and report any de- 
velopments which might lead to or 
otherwise involve military conflict in 
Korea,” it was authorized to appoint 
observers. Thus, on March 25, 1950, 
the Commission asked the Secretary- 
General to provide eight observers 
whose task would include observation, 
investigation, and interrogation in con- 
nection with guerrilla activities in Ko- 
rea and military incidents in the region 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Two Australian officers arrived in 
Seoul late in May 1950, and it was 
they who made the field trip between 
June 9 and 23 to areas adjacent to the 
parallel after the Commission had been 
warned by the Republic of Korea that 
North Korean troops were moving in 
force toward the parallel and that 
there was imminent danger of inva- 
sion from the north. 

It was they, too, who informed the 
Commission that the army of the Re- 
public was organized entirely for de- 
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| ETHIOPIA TO KOREA AND BACK —A PAINFUL JOURNEY | 


b 3 


THIS TALL PRIVATE from the Ethiopian Emperor’s Imperial Bodyguard lost his leg on the battle- 
field in Korea last year while serving with the United Nation’ Command’s forces; but through 
the efforts of various individuals and organizations he was brought to the United States, after 
his return home, for the fitting of an artificial leg. His course of prosthetic treatment and re- 
habilitation completed, Private Gabremicail Tumebo here visits United Nations Headquarters 
before again journeying to Ethiopia to resume a peaceful life for which he had fought for others. 


fence, and, when the attack actually 
occurred on June 25, that the northern 
armed forces had that morning taken 
the southern defences completely by 
surprise in a well-mounted attack all 
along the parallel. 

Five other observers, from Canada, 
El Salvador, and the Philippines, ar- 
rived to assist the Commission late 
in July. 

When the new United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, established by 
the Assembly on October 7, 1950, 
began its work late that year, it also 
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used the services of those seven ob- 
servers. Their duty was to keep the 
new Commission informed on the mil- 
itary situation, to examine prisoners 
of war, and to observe and investigate 
particular problems, such as_ those 
concerning refugees. In view of the 
existing situation, however, the Com- 
mission later decided that such field 
observation was no longer needed and 
made arrangements for an Australian 
officer to act as military observer 
whenever required. 


WORKING FOR HIGHEST BODY An obser- 
vation manual is usually drawn up for 


observer groups. The manual adopted 
on May 12, 1953, by the Balkans 
Sub-Commission of the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission is typical. In its 
general rules, the observers are told 
that they must be guided by the fact 
that they are working for the highest 
international body, the United Na- 
tions: “they shall discharge their duties 
accordingly, and behave with impar- 
tiality, loyalty, conscientiousness, and 
tact.” 

They should not carry arms, but, 
when necessary, they may request 
local military authorities to provide 
them with an armed escort. Unless 
they deem it essential, they should not 
proceed to any location in which their 
personal safety is not reasonably pro- 
vided for by the government in whose 
territory they are operating. 

When in areas of military opera- 
tions, they should not involve them- 
selves or remain in situations which 
may expose them to the risk of being 
killed, wounded, or captured. If cap- 
tured, they should ask to be returned 
to their own headquarters, or, failing 
that, to be handed over to the nearest 
representative of their own govern- 
ment. 


DETERRENT TO AGGRESSION When, on 
April 14, 1953, the first Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Trygve 
Lie, received the first Peace Award 
given by the World Veterans Federa- 
tion, he cited the use of military ob- 
servers as a_ possibility for further 
developing the preventive power of 
collective security under the United 
Nations. 

“I believe.’ he said, “that this 
system of military observers should 
be used more widely, The presence of 
such Observers, representing the world 
community of nations, is a strong 
deterrent to any government tempted 
to send military forces either openly 
or under cover across a national boun- 
dary. Furthermore, the United Na- 
tions can thereby be provided prompt- 
ly with the facts by its own representa- 
tives and the guilty party be more 
readily determined. 

“It seems to me that the Member 
governments would be wise to send 
United Nations observers to any area 
where there is fear that aggression or 
illegal intervention may occur.” 

Before the end of 1952, 23 persons 
had lost their lives while serving with 
United Nations missions of observa- 
tion, mediation, and conciliation. Elev- 
en of these were military observers— 
four from France, four from the 
United States, and one each from Bel- 
gium, Canada, and the United King- 
dom. 

By decision of the Assembly, the 
remembrance of their sacrifice and of 
the sacrifice of others in the interna- 
tional cause will be kept alive by the 


‘ tribute, “Died for the United Nations.” 
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WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Local Medical Sources Developed 
with UNICEF Equipment 


EW laboratories being _ built 

around the world today, from 
Pakistan to Egypt and Peru, will mean 
better health tor chiidren and mothers 
tomorrow. Vaccine production, now 
made possible with UNICEF equip- 
ment and the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s technical guidance, will make 
modern health weapons readily avail- 
able in countries where diseases like 
tuberculosis, whooping cough, and 
diphtheria are a constant threat. 

UNICEF’s total investment in this 
little publicized form of aid is only 
about $1,000,000. Yet millions of 
children. have already been reached 
through vaccination campaigns, while 
millioris. more will reap the benefits 
of expanded health services made pos- 
sible with local supplies. 

Already eighteen countries are mak- 
ing BCG vaccine in. UNICEF-equipped 
laboratories to protect young people 
against the world’s number one killer 
— tuberculosis. 

In Brazil, Chile, and Colombia, 
combined diphtheria-whooping cough 
vaccine is in production. In the Phil- 
ippines, the target is diphtheria. And 
recent grants to Colombia, Peru, and 
Pakistan will mean new vaccines to 
protect children from avoidable ills 
that still take epidemic toll. 

In Afghanistan, live cultures of ty- 
phoid, smallpox, and cholera recently 
followed a shipment of guinea pigs 
and rabbits through the Khyber Pass 
to start production of vaccines at 
Kabul’s new UNICEF-equipped public 
health laboratory. 

Relatively cheap, this form of aid 
pays off rapidly from both UNICEF’s 
and the aided countries’ point of view. 

When a diphtheria epidemic struck 
in the Philippines, for example, UNICEF 
provided $8,000 worth of vaccine 
enough for just 350,000 children. But 
at the same time, UNICEF gave the 
Philippines $25,000 worth of essential 
equipment to produce the vaccine lo- 
cally. The laboratory is now putting 
out enough to control diphtheria on a 
continuing basis among the islands’ 
entire susceptible child population — 
some 3,000,000 youngsters. 

For this self-help aid, UNICEF re- 
quires that most of the output of the 
laboratories be used for mothers and 
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children, free of charge, and that — 
as With all UNICEF grants —the aided 
countries match the amount of 
UNICEF's aid with local goods and 
services. 

The under-developed countries des- 
perately need their own supply sources 
for essential public health programs. 
Aside from the obvious convenience, 
local production costs compare favor- 
ably with the cost of imported supplies. 

To solve the problem of trained per- 
sonnel for these new laboratories, WHO 
provides fellowships for local staff and 
oversees the initial production period. 

The new plants then become train- 
ing centres for their areas. Where pos- 
sible, they are also used as supply 
centres. Bcc laboratories in Mexico, 
Ecuador, Egypt, and the Philippines, 
for example, produce enough vaccine 
to supply anti-tuberculosis campaigns 
in neighboring countries as well as 
their own. 

With this kind of self-liquidating 
aid, UNICEF is stretching its dollars 
around the globe to battle for the 
health of children. 


First Books Reach 
Kabul Nursing School 


Trainees at Kabul’s 20-year-old 
School of Nursing are this month 
learning their lessons from books for 
the first time. Sixty covies each of Per- 
sian textbooks on physiology and 
child care were procured by UNICEF 
in Iran and have now arrived in Af- 
ghanistan. 

In its previous years of teaching, 
the school had never been able to ob- 
tain books for the students, reported 
the WHO nurse now in charge. Train- 
ees greeted their first books with en- 
thusiasm. 

The expansion and improvement of 
the Kabul School of Nursing is part 
of an overall plan to improve mater- 
nal and child health services in Af- 
ghanistan. With the aid of UNICEF and 
WHO, a children’s clinic, a maternity 
centre, and three child welfare centres 
have already been established. The 
country’s first midwifery school is also 
now in operation and reports an in- 
creasing number of applicants. 


THIS NEED NOT HAPPEN 


One of the most poignant stories in 
UNICEF’s history comes from Sarawak. 
A health worker in the tropical-region 
near Simanggang came upon a seven- 
teen-year-old boy whose shattered life 
is a cruel, cogent example of what un- 
treated yaws can meen. 

The boy was discovered suspended 
in a cage under the longhouse where 
the villagers live. He was totally crip- 
pled with yaws, his body raw with 
sores. 

For seven hopeless years the lad 
had been caged to protect others from 
the intolerable smell of his rotting 
flesh. The cage was just big enough 
for him to sit in. Food was passed 
through a small opening. 

This young Dayak has now been 
moved to Kuching Hospital where 
elaborate plastic surgery may help 
him regain some use of his limbs. 

Today one shot of UNICEF penicil- 
lin — just fifteen cents worth — is 
enough to cure a case of yaws caught 
in time. This month the one-miilion 
mark in yaws cures was passed in 
UNICEF-aided campaigns in Asia. 


Iceland, Colombia 
Contribute 


Two new government contributions 
in kind have been made to UNICEF. 
From Iceland UNICEF received nine 
tons of cod liver oil, valued at $3,100. 
Enough for nearly 2,000,000 tea- 
spoonfuls, it will be used to build up 
the health of Palestine refugee chil- 
dren. 

From Colombia, UNICEF received 
a contribution in green coffee. Sold 
on the New York market, the coffee 
realized $25,264 for UNICEF. 


4] 
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CONVALESCING in a UNICEF - equipped 
hospital in Brazil, this wide-eyed youngster 
is under treatment for tuberculosis. To 
check TB in children, UNICEF is aiding 
BCG campaigns in some 30 countries. 
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Mutangu Thanks UNICEF 
In Its Own Way 


I all began one morning last September. The clinic in 

Mutangu, Belgian Congo, buzzed with excitement. By 
noon the queues of mothers broke all records. The occa- 
sion was the “first” distribution of UNICEF powdered 
milk. Sent to cure Mutangu’s children of kwashiorkor— 
a protein-deficiency disease which turns skin red and 
stunts the body—the milk started a chain of UNICEF aid 
to benefit millions in fourteen African countries. Besides 
kwashiorkor, diseases like yaws, malaria and leprosy are 
on UNICEF's list. 

On a recent visit to Mutangu, UNICEF officials found 
youngsters, who never before had tasted cow’s milk, lap- 
ping it up like veterans. Less nonchalant, even after ten 
months, were the grownups. In a show of gratitude, 
Mutangu’s dancers donned the masks of their most benev- 
olent gods and burst into an exuberant “Thank you, 
UNICEF” performance. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 417) 


tor which the agency was established. 
Though UNRRA was dissolved in 1948, 
countries are strictly accountable to 
the United Nations for their use of 
such funds as remain from the sale of 
the agency’s supplies. Final account- 
ings have been turned in by all eleven 
other countries aided by UNRRA, 


An agreement providing for regular 
meetings of local commanders along 
the armistice line between Israel and 
Jordan was signed on June 8 at the 
United Nations headquarters in the 
neutral area between the lines in 

Jerusalem. The purpose of 
Border Pact the agreement i a pre- 
vent illegal border crossings. The two 
countries agreed to take action against 
infiltrators, military or armed civilians, 
on information submitted by either 
party. Witness to the signing Lieu- 
tenant-General William E. Riley, 
United States Marine Corps, retired, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, Gen- 
eral Riley, whose resignation had been 
accepted by the Secretary-General, 
agreed to extend his service for a brief 
period until his successor was ap- 
pointed. On June 9, the Secretary- 
General announced the appointment 
of Major-General Vagn Bennike, of 
Denmark, an Engineer officer, to the 
post. 


South-West Africa, now adminis- 
tered by the Union of South Africa, 
is the only former Mandated Territory 
of the League of Nations whose rela- 
tionship to the United Nations has not 
yet been settled. Seeking a solution 
to the question of its international 

2 status is an ad hoc 
South-West Africa Committee of the 
Assembly, which began consultations 
with South Africa two years ago. 
Agreement in principle has been 
reached on several points, but basic 
divergencies in regard to a solution of 
the question still remain. The Com- 
mittee, which consists of Norway, 
Syria, Thailand, the United States, 
and Uruguay, was therefore asked by 
the Assembly last year to continue its 
negotiations with the Union Govern- 
ment. It resumed its discussions on 
June 8 at Headquarters. 

In view of this Committee’s estab- 
lishment, the three-member Commis- 
sion meeting in Geneva to study the 
racial situation in South Africa decided 
on May 27 that it had no competence 
to examine the racial situation in the 
former Mandated Territory. 


Because countries on whom a pro- 
posed international finance corpora- 
tion would have to depend for most 
of its funds have not yet indicated 
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their readiness to commit themselves 
to subscribe to its capital, the Inter- 
national Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development has concluded that no 
point would be served at present by 
“greater formalization” of the project. 
The corporation would help finance 
productive private enterprise in under- 
developed countries with equity invesi- 
ments and loans not involving govern- 
ment guarantees. The Bank does in- 
tend, however, to explore the matter 
further with its member governments. 
If and when there is a_ reasonable 
prospect of sufficient financial partici- 
pation, it will be prepared to present 
concrete proposals for their considera- 
tion. The Bank’s report will be sub- 
mitted to the Economic and Social 
Council, one of whose major agenda 
items is financing economic develop- 
ment. 

Standing Committees of the Coun- 
cil, which opens its sixteenth session 
at Geneva on June 30, will be the 
Technical Assistance Committee, the 
Council Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, the 
Interim Committee on 
Program of Conferences. 
Social and Economic Committees of 
the Whole are usually established by 
the Council for immediate debate on 
the many reports to be submitted in 
those fields. 

Among other reports to be consid- 
ered by the Council will be that of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, whose office is now 
scheduled to work only through 1953. 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, the High Com- 
missioner, in his report recommends 
that the General Assembly, which 
must finally pass on the matter, con- 
tinue the office for five years if it 
decides to continue it at all. 

“To assume that the many thou- 
sands of refugees still living in camps 
in various parts of Europe and the 
unsolved cases in the Near East and 
the Far East can wait for the ordinary 
processes of economic development to 
solve their problems is a dangerous 
illusion,” the revort states. “The prob- 
lem of the refugee camps in Europe 
is still one of the most urgent of con- 
temporary social problems and de- 
serves the urgent attention of gov- 
ernments.” 

Two other reports for considera- 
tion by the Council are those of the 
Special Rapporteur on Freedom of 
Information and of the joint United 
Nations - International Labor  Or- 
ganization ad hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor, both of which are re- 
viewed in this issue of the BULLETIN. 

The latter Committee’s report, 
its final one, was presented on May 
27 to the Secretary-General and 


Finance Corporation 


Economic and 
Social Council 


Refugees 


David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the ILO 


In Geneva, United States Senator 
Irving M. Ives, of New York, was 
unanimously elected President of the 
thirty-sixth General Conference of the 
International Labor Organization on 


May 29.  Vice-Presidents named 

were: Ibrahim Alami, Iranian Min- 
ister of Labor, representing gov- 

Labor yates 


ernments; Charles Kuntschen, of 
Switzerland, representing the employ- 
ers’ group; and Alfred Roberts, mem- 
ber of the General Council of the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress, representing 
workers’ delegates. The theme of the 
Conference, presented in the World 
Labor Report submitted by Mr. 
Morse, is productivity. Delegates and 
advisers to the Conference number 
570, from 58 member countries. 
Discussing the aim of the Confer- 
ence, Senator Ives said: “We seek 
nothing, indeed, except enrichment 
of life through the establishment of 
higher standards of living, through 
the preservation and extension of in- 
dividual rights and freedoms, and 
through the attainment of those con- 
ditions which may lead to permanent 
world peace. We know that to 
end strife among men we must first 
abolish the causes of their discontent. 
Those causes lie in poverty, in want, 
in oppression both economic and 
spiritual. It is to the ultimate elimi- 
nation of such evils that the General 
Conference of the 1Lo is dedicated.” 


The work of Florence Nightingale 
in providing nursing assistance and 
organizing nursing services, begun 100 
years ago, will be commemorated by 
the World Health Organization in 

1954, wHo’s Executive Board 
Health has announced. The Board, 
which held its twelfth session in Gen- 
eva from May 28 to June 2, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Melville Macken- 
zie, of the United Kingdom, also au- 
thorized the printing of the third re- 
port of the Expert Committee on Men- 
tal Health, “The Community Mental 
Hospital,” and the second report of 
the Expert Committee on Plague. 


Recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization have 
been “essential” to much of the prog- 
ress made in civil aviation since the 
war, the ICAO annual report for 1952 
indicates, “for much depends on inter- 
national co-operation and uniformity 
of national practices.” IcAo has set up 
a world-wide aeronautical code to en- 
sure standard procedures in all areas, 
has encouraged the use of new techni- 
cal equipment, and through technical 
assistance has helped less advanced 
countries build up their civil aviation 
industries. 

The world’s airlines flew more pas- 
senger-miles in 1952 than in any pre- 
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vious year, with “the best world-wide 
safety record in aeronautical history,” 
the report states. 

Air travel has also become more 
regular over the last few 
years, with improved instru- 
ment-approach devices and _ better 
weather information reflected in fewer 
cancelled flights. 

The volume of passenger traffic car- 
ried by scheduled airliners in 1952 was 
more than two and a half times the 
amount in 1946. Moreover, world air 
cargo traffic increased more than five- 
fold in the same period. 

Among the factors that have helped 
make flying safer is the improvement 
of radio aids to air navigation and the 
greater standardization in their use 
a trend in which 1cao has played a 
part. Surer navigation by radio greatly 
reduced the navigational uncertainties 
that had in the past brought many air- 
craft into collision with mountains and 
other obstacles. 


Aviation 


Weather reporting services for fliers 
and the relation of weather conditions 
to farmers’ problems — including lo- 
cust plagues, the need for irrigation 
water, and the hazard of storms—are 


receiving attention from the World 
Meteorological Organization. 

In its annual report to the United 
Nations, WMO, youngest specialized 
agency, stresses close working arrange- 


ments with 1cao and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Wmo began to share in the ex- 

ia panded program of technical 

assistance fm 1952. Technical 
assistance of various types has been 
given to Israel, Libya, and Yugoslavia. 
Exploratory missions have gone to the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, and the 
Middle East. 

Problems of international under- 
standing in workers’ education and 
methods applicable to national and in- 
ternational teaching of civics within 
the framework of workers’ education 
will be studied in seminars this sum- 
mer under the auspices of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization at the Chateau 
de la Breviére in the Forest of Com- 
piégne, near Paris. 

A meeting of experts also to be held 
at the International Workers’ Centre 
will be devoted to UNESCO's role in 
adult education, particularly workers’ 
education. 

Each of the seminars will be at- 
tended by about 50 partici- 
pants, chosen by UNESCO's 
members states from persons responsi- 
ble for workers’ education in trade 
unions, centres or associations of 
teachers, and various universities. 
Some of the experts who will take part 
in the seminars are members of 
UNESCO’s Consultative Committee for 
Adult Education. 


Education 
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Studies are now being completed on 
subjects such as automatic postage 
stamp and post-card vending ma- 
chines, the pneumatic post (delivery 
of mail through pneumatic tubes), 
transfer and mechanization at railway 
stations, mechanical accounting sys- 
tems for various postal services, and 
organization of postal delivery serv- 
ices, the Universal Postal Union says 
in its annual report. The UpU, whose 
regulations have governed _interna- 
tional exchange of mail for three-quar- 
ters of a century, is helping its mem- 
bers meet today’s need for faster postal 
services by offering them information 
on mechanizing and modernizing of 
techniques. Besides dis- 
tributing the technical 
studies, UPU maintains a loan service 
through which members may borrow 
books, periodicals, films, and other ref- 
erence material on postal subjects. 
About 450 requests were received 
from some 60 postal administrations 
in 1952. 

Upu, the largest of United Nations 
specialized agencies in point of mem- 
bership, links 93 postal administra- 
tions which have accepted rules for the 
exchange of mail. 


Postal Service 


World food production is increas- 
ing in most countries — aided by 
favorable weather in most areas in the 
last two crop years — but in general 
it is not keeping pace with the growth 
in population, states the annual report 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. As a result, the situation “is at 
least as critical now” as last year. 

If the world’s farmers are to meet 
the challenge of 80,000 new mouths 
to be fed every day, they must have 
security of land tenure, access to 
credit, and assurance of a fair return 
for their work. 

Fao can work in four ways to help 

governments increase their food 
Food production: it serves as a source 
of factual information; a source of ad- 
vice to governments, on request, in 
planning and executing their programs; 
an agency for internationally co-ordi- 
nated action; and an agency for tech- 
nical assistance. 

As a special project, FAO has sched- 
uled three regional meetings on food 
and agricultural programs and outlook, 
to be held in the Far East, Latin 
America, and the Near East in mid- 
1953. At these meetings, policy-mak- 
ing officials will assess the rate of 
progress to date in national programs 
for increased production. 

Fao now faces “a somewhat critical 
situation” in technical assistance, main- 
ly because of the heavy response of 
governments of under-developed coun- 
tries to the opportunities offered. In 
the latter part of 1952 it became ob- 
vious that unless substantially larger 
funds were available in 1953, it would 
be impossible for the organization to 


implement many of the projects which 
had already been carefully examined 
and agreed to after appropriate discus- 
sions with the governments con- 
cerned. 


José Antonio Mayobre, former 
Deputy Chief of the Mexico Office ot 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, has been 
named technical assistance resident 
representative for the five Central 
American states of Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nic- 
aragua. Mr. Mayobre’s office will be 

: : in Mexico City for 
Technical Assistance the time being. He is 
now in Europe, being briefed by spe- 
cialized agencies, and will arrive in 
Mexico on June 18. As resident rep- 
resentative, he will be responsible for 
liaison with the five governments, the 
agencies, the technical assistance ex- 
perts in Central America, and the 
Technical Assistance Board. 

The decision to send a resident 
representative to Central America re- 
sulted from the considerable amount 
of aid now being received by the 
region. Moreover, the five countries 
recently decided to join in an Eco- 
nomic Integration Program, through 
which they will send joint requests 
for United Nations technical as- 
sistance designed to promote regional 
development. 


The International Law Commis- 
sion is currently discussing articles 
for inclusion in a draft code of pro- 
cedure for international arbitration. 
The Commission, which last year cir- 
culated a draft code prepared by 
Georges Scelle, of France, as Special 
Rapporteur, for comment by govern- 
ments, is expected to give final ap- 
proval to the draft articles for sub- 

a mission to the General 
Law Commission 4 <cembly this autumn. 
Officers for this, the fifth. session of 
the Commission are: J. P. A. Fran- 
cois, of the Netherlands. Chairman; 
Gilberto Amado, of Brazil, First Vice- 
Chairman; F. I. Kozhevnikov, of the 
U.S.S.R., Second Vice-Chairman; and 
Hersch Lauterpacht, of the United 
Kingdom, Rapporteur. 


The United States is the first to sign 
a new international convention de- 
signed to help businessmen send com- 
mercial samples and advertising mate- 
rial from one country to another with 
less cost, delay, and red tape. The 
signing of the International 
Convention to Facilitate 
the Importation of Commercial Sam- 
ples and Advertising Material took 
place at United Nations Headquarters 
on May 28. 

Uruguay became the twenty-third 
country to sign the Convention on 
Political Rights of Women on May 26, 
and China the twenty-fourth on 
June 9. 


Conventions 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MAY 22—JUNE 8 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Special Committee on Measures 
to Limit the Duration of Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly 
Ist-8th MEETINGS—May 25, 27-29, 
June 3-5, 8 

U.S.S.R. proposal to exclude rep. of 
Government of Republic of China and 
invite rep. of People’s Republic ruled 
out of order. 

Officers elected. Draft resol. (A 
AC.69/L.2) submitted by Norway. 

Consideration of memorandum by SG 
(A/2206) and communications from 
governments (A/AC.69/L.1, L.2): Gen- 
eral debate on separate sections of 
memorandum. 


Special Committee on 
Admission of New Members 


6th-10th MEETINGS—May 26, 29, 
June 3-5 

Consideration of individual proposals 
and suggestions: Memorandum (A 
AC.64/L.5) submitted by Egypt and 
Philippines as working document. Gen- 
eral debate. 


Internation! Law Commission 
(Geneva) 


i84th MEETING—June 1 
Fifth session opened; officers elected; 
provisional agenda considered. 
185th-188th MEETINGS—June 3-5, 8 
Arbitral procedure: Document A 
CN.4/L.40 considered. Draft on arbitral 


FINANCE OUTLOOK 

(Continued from page 433) 

ventures, would appear to assume that 
its management will be inept. The his- 
tory of the Bank refutes this assump- 
tion. 

7. The Bank and the corporation 
would be financially separate. Fear 
that the Bank would attempt to use its 
own funds to save poor investments 
by the corporation disregards the 
standing of the Bank and the basis on 
which it has been achieved. 

8. The modest capital of the cor- 
poration reflects its catalytic purpose. 
It is not intended to compete with ex- 
isting or new independent foreign pri- 
vate investment but to pave the way 
for a greater volume of such invest- 
ment in the future, In many countries 
the corporation would meet a need 
which is not now being met by any 
existing institution. 


INEXPENSIVE EXPERIMENT 9. The corpo- 
ration is an inexpensive experiment, 
the success of which would substan- 
tially increase the flow of foreign pri- 
vate investment. Assuming that the 
corporation is well managed, any fail- 
ure of the experiment is likely to 
mean, at worst, that most of the capi- 
tal subscribed to it will remain unin- 
vested. 
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(A 21638, chap. 2) considered 
article in light of comments 
(A, CN.4, 68, 68, Add.1) 


procedure 
article by 
by governments 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Commission on Human Rights 
(Geneva) 
397th-402nd MEETINGS—May 22,° 25-26 
Reports of 4th (E/CN.4/641) and Sith 
(E-CN.4/670) sessions of Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities: Draft 
resols. contained in reports considered 
and voted on. 


403rd MEETING—May 27 
Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination Consid- 
eration of draft resols. on program of 
work, contained in E/CN.4/670, con- 
tinued. 

Development of work of UN for wider 
observance of, and respect for, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout world—Annual reports on 
human rights: Consideration of items 
begun. 


Reports of 


404th-406th MEETINGS—May 27-28 
Development of work of UN ...: Swe- 
dish draft resol. (E/CN.4/L.310), as 
amend., adopted to transmit to Mem- 
bers of UN and specialized agencies for 
comments three U.S. draft resols. (E 
CN.4/L.266/Rev.2, L267/Rev. 1, L.268) 
and amends. thereto. Joint draft resol. 
(E/CN.4/L.286) submitted by Egypt, 
India, Philippines, and Uruguay. 


407th MEETING—May 29 
Draft 

L..298, 

cussed, 


(E,/CN.4 


report of 9th session I 
dis- 


L.298/Add.1, L.298/Add.2) 


MEETING—May 29 

Reports of Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination ...: Proposals 
concerning work program (E CN.4 670, 
chap. V, section D) and amends. thereto 
voted on. 


408th 


se9th-410th MEETINGS—May 30 

New members of Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities elected. 

Ninth report to 
adopted, 11-0, 4 absts 
taken to 
1954 


session ECOSOC 


hold 
Ninth 


next session 


Decision 
session ad- 


ut Geneva in 
journed 


United Nations Opium Conference 
Main Committee 
14th-2Ist MEETINGS—May 25-29, 
June 3-4 

Consideration of draft protocol for 
regulating production of, int'l and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opiun 
General debate on sections 8-12, Deci- 
taken concerning sections 12-23 


sions 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Standing Committee 
on Petitions 
45th-60th MEETINGS— 
June 3-5, 8 

Petitions concerning 
of Somaliland under 
tration considered. 


May 26-30, 


Territory 
Adminis- 


Trust 
Italian 


bist MEETING—June 8 

Consideration of petitions concerning 
Somaliland continued. 

Petitions concerning Trust Territory 
of Togoland under French Administra- 
tion considered. 


AGRICULTURAL REVIEW (Continued from page 429) 


the link among the members of the 
Council by keeping them informed 
of the Council's activities as well as of 
the work of FAO and of governments 
in the region. The Executive Commit- 
tee met in Rome during June and the 
plenary meeting will take place there 
from October 26 to 29. 


FRUIT UTILIZATION With the help of an 
FAO Food Technologist, the Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh, India, is de- 
veloping its facilities for food pro- 
duction, preservation and industriali- 
zation. One of the first results of the 
program is the recently instituted Di- 
rectorate of Fruit Utilization, the first 
of its kind in India, with a budget for 
the first year of Rs. 300,000. The 
Directorate’s main function will be to 
make available to the millions of 
consumers in Uttar Pradesh the hor- 
ticultural produce—fruits and vege- 
tables — of which there is a surplus 
in several centres. 

From small fruit-preserving plants 
in the Himalayan districts and in the 
horticultural centres of the Ganges 
plains, temperate and tropical fruits, 
preserved as fruit pulp, fruit juice or 
dehydrated fruits, will be delivered to 
fruit-processing factories. Unmarket- 


able fruits will be pulped and dehy- 
drated to give fodder which is easy to 
handle. Small “community canning 
centres” will be established. 


$5,200 So Far Collected 
for Earthquake Victims 


As Chairman of the Committee for 
the Collection for the Victims of the 
Earthquakes in Turkey and Iran, Dr. 
Dragoslav Protitch presented to the 
permanent representatives of Turkey 
and Iran, on May 26, checks for 
$2,600 each, The total, $5,200, had 
been collected up to that date from 
the United Nations Secretariat, the 
secretariat of UNICEF, and the New 
York offices of UNKRA, UNESCO, and 
UNRWA. Contributions are still com- 
ing in from the field. The representa- 
tives expressed thanks. One of them 
said, in part: “I know that in the 
past few years the members of the 
Secretariat and of the other organs 
of the United Nations have con- 
tributed again and again to relief 
funds for many nations and I realize 
full well that these donations have 
meant sacrifice on the part of the 
donors.” 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, 
Further information can be obtained: 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; 
inter-governmental organizations, 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. 


specialized agencies and other 


Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 
for meetings of 
from the 


are 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 


and for non-governmental organizations, 


from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
= . ~~ 
CONFERENCES 
. 7 ~~ . 
Meetings in Session 
(as of June 15) 

May 7 United Nations Commission on 
the Racial Situation in the Union of 
South Africa Geneva 

May 11 United Nations Opium Confer- 
ence Headquarters 

May 20 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Question 

Headquarters 

June 1 International Law Commission 
—th Session Geneva 

Jane 8 Group of Experts on Definition 
and Measurement of Standards of 
Living arters 

June 15 UN/ECE—Meeting Ku- 
ropean Statisticians Geneva 

June 15 Ad hoc Advisory Committee of 
Experts on Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders. Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 
June 16 


Session 


Council — 12th 
Headquarters 
June 23) Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Joint Working Party on Timber 
Trends Sub-Group on Road Transport 
Geneva 
June 24 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope — Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee : ‘ Geneva 
June 25 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Joint Working Party on Timber 
Trends Study Geneva 
June 29 Fifth General Conference of 
Consultative NGO's Geneva 
June 30 Economic and Social Council— 
16th Session Geneva 
July 6 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope — Inland Transport Committee 
Working Party on the Transport of 
Dangerous Goods by Inland Water- 
ways Geneva 
July 6 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope — Inland Transport Committee 
Working Party on regulations Gov- 
erning the Related Operations of 
Handling Dangerous Goods Geneva 
July 6 Permanent Central Opium Board 
— 62nd Session Geneva 
July 13 United Nations Sugar Confer- 
ence : London 
July 13° PCOB/DSB — Joint Session 
Geneva 
- 39th 


Trusteeship 


July 17 Drug Supervisory Body 
Session Geneva 
July 21 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
— (Non-Self-Governing Territorties) 
Headquarters 
July 21 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope — Inland Transport Committee 
—Sub-Group on Inland Waterway 
Transport ; Geneva 
July 27 Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction Headquarters 
Aug. 3 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Bugetary Questions 
Geneva 
Aug. 3 Committee on Special Adminis- 
trative Questions Headquarters 
Aug. 10 Conference on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations interested in 
Migration — 4th Session Geneva 
Aug. 18 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
—4ith Session Headquarters 
Aug. 19 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 


aad 


Committee on the 
Aggression 
Headquarters 
Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — Sub-Committee 
on Tron and Steel Bangkok 
Sept. 14 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — High Sub-Com- 
mittee Bangkok 
Sept. 15 Assembly — 8th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — Sub-Committee 
on Electric Power Bangkok 


Aug. 24 Special 
Question of Defining 


Aug. 31) Economi 


General 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 
ILO 


June 4-27 36th session of the Confer- 
ence Geneva 
July 21-31 Meeting of Experts on Sys- 
tems of Payments by Results in Con- 


struction Industry Geneva 


FAO 

Joint FAO/IUFRO 
graphy Committee Meeting Oxford 
May 25-June 26 Latin American Semi- 
nar on Land Problems Sao Paulo 
June 15-20 Near East meeting on ani- 
mal health Cyprus 
June 15-26 17th Session of the Council 
Rome 
June 20-30 International Chestnut 
Commission Portugal & Spain 
June 23-30 FAO/WHO: Revional Nutri- 

tion Committee for S. & E. Asia 
Dijiakarta 
July 13-23 Latin American Pre-Confer- 

erence Regional Meeting 

Mexico City 
Radio Confer- 
London 

Panel on Wood Chemistry 
Stockholm 
Aug Working party on Stress Grad- 
ing Stockholm 
July 27-Aug. 5 Far East Pre-Confer- 
ence Regional Meeting Bangalore 
Aug. Meeting of Experts on Infec- 
fectious Sterility Stockholm 


ICAO 


7th Session of the Assembly 
Brighton (U.K.) 


wmMo 
Aug. 3 Regional Association (IV) (N. 
& Central America) Toronto 
Aug. 10 Commission for Aerology 
Toronto 
Instruments 
Toronto 


May/June Biblio- 


July 20 Farm 
ence 


July 27 


European 


June 16 


Aug. 10 Commission for 
and Methods of Observation 
UNESCO 
May 30-July 4 International Centre of 
Workers’ Education 
Chateau de la Breviere Compiegne 
June 8-23 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Edueation for living in a 
world community Paris 
June 24 6th meeting of Com- 
mittee Paris 
June 30-July 10 International Confer- 
ence on the role and the place of mu- 
sic in the education of young people 
and adults Brussels 
July 1 2nd Extraodinary Session of the 
General Conference Paris 
July 6 Working Party—Advisory Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research Paris 


NGO's 


UNESCO/IBE: International 
Public Education 
Geneva 
Aug. 3-28 Seminar on Contribution of 
the Teaching of Modern Languages 
Ceylon 


July 6-15 
Conference on 


WHO 


May 28-June 12th Session of the Execu- 
tive Board Geneva 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


July 2 World Union for Progressive 
Judaism — International Conference 
London 
July 3 World Veterans Federation; As- 
sociation of French Veteran Priests 
— International Veterans Rally 
Lourdes 
Confederation of 
3rd World Con- 
Stockholm 
Federation of 
Women — 
Stockholm 
Mu- 


July 4 International 
Free Trade Unions — 
gress 

July 5 International 
Business and Professional 
6th Triennial Congress 

July 6 International Council of 
seums — 3rd General Conference 

Genes-Milan-Bergome 

July 6 International Council of Scienti- 
tic Unions — Fifth meeting of the 
Executive Board Strasbourg 

July 7 International Organization for 
Standardization — Council meeting 

Geneva 

July 8 Lions International — Interna- 

tional Convention Chicago 

July 12 International Federation of 
Building and Public Works — Gen- 
eral Assembly London 

July 12 International Council of Nurses 
—10th Quadrennial Congress 

Rio de Janeiro 

Committee of Interna- 
Federations: “World 

Teachers’ Unions — 

Teachers 

Berlin 
Federation of Demo- 
World Youth Con- 

Bucharest 

International Federation Trade 

—~International Federation of 

Metal Workers Unions — 
Congress Luxembourg 

July 29 International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry—138th Interna- 
tional Congress Stockholm 

July 30 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Meeting of 
the International Executive Commit- 
tee Paris 

July 31 World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession — 
Assembly of Delegates Oxford 

Aug. 4 World Jewish Congress 3rd 
Plenary Session Geneva 

Aug. 4 Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom — 12th Con- 
gress Paris 

Aug. 7 Federation of 
University 11th Triennial 
Conference London 

Aug. S Boy Scouts’ International Bu- 
reau—l4th International Scout Con- 
ference Vaduz, (Liechtenstein) 

Aug. 12 Associated Country Women of 
the World-Triennial Conference 

Toronto 

Aug. 16 World Federation for Mental 

Health — 6th Annual Meeting 
Vienna 

International League Against 

Rhumatism — Sth International Con- 

gress of Rheumatic Diseases 
Geneva and Aix-Les-Bains 

World's Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations — 2nd 
European Area Conference Kassel 

Aug. 24 World Association — Ist 
World Congress on Medical Educa- 
tion London 

Aug. 24 International Sociological As- 
sociation — 2nd World Congress of 
Sociology Liege 

Aug. 30 International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population — 
General Assembly Rome 

Aug. 31 World Medical Association — 
7th General Assembly Amsterdam 

Aug. 31 World Association for Public 
Opinion Research Annual Congress 

Lausanne/Ouchy 


July 21 Joint 
tional Teachers’ 
Federation of 
World Conference of 


July 25 World 
cratic Youth—3rd 
eress 

July 29 
Unions - 
Christian 


International 
Women — 


Aug. 2: 


Aug. 23 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


“We Saw Tomorrow” 


The National Broadcasting Company will carry a series 
of six weekly half-hour dramatized feature programs by 
the Radio Division at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday evenings be- 
ginning on June 21. The programs, narrated by Melvyn 
Douglas, star of stage and screen, are the result of a 
four-month visit to Latin America. They give, with on-the- 
scene recordings, a picture of the work being done by 
eight Latin American countries, with the help of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, for their economic and 
social progress. 


(All times are EDST. Times of United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers, All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y.) 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
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